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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the LUneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, Is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 iOQO- 
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year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre In Germany, to 
LQneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 



1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gdttlngen 
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Falklands : crushing loss 
for common sense 
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T he Falklands crisis seems to bo 
heading inexorably to a dreadful 
dimux, like a classical tragedy: full- 
scale war between Western countries 
that have traditionally been friends. 

Britain and Argentina are fighting 
over a group of Inhospitable Islands In 
the South Atlantic whoso population 
has declined from 3,000 to less than 
1,800 in the past few decades. 

Britain's bid to retake the islands 
could easily cost more lives than the 
normal population. Wur over the Falk- 
land! would be the most depressing 
event in the Western world for a long 
time. 

Who is to blumc? It's not us easy to 
say as many imagine. The first point 
that must be made is that both sides feel 
theyare in the right. 

The Argentinians point out that they 
be patiently negotiated with the Bri- 
tish for 17 years without getting 
Mfirkre. 

The British say they have not siub- 
My insisted on retaining control of 
th islands for ever. To the last they 
mw submitted compromise proposnls 
the Argentinians luivc turned down. 

It 111-bqhovcs us to puss judgment on 
others. 

The other, more important question 
, w whether force of arms must always 
the lost word, especially us. In this 
tho problem will by no means bo 
J°M even If Britain succeeds in reink- 
fog the islands. 

Britain has long made it clcur that it 
jtyecis sooner or luler to hand over tho 
Falklands to Argentina. Besides, While- 
cannot permanently station a naval 
force in the South Atlantic to pro- 
•wtlhe islands. 

That would be too expensive an op- 
Jonand it would lay bare Nato's nor- 
Ble ® flank. So retaking the Falklands 
^ achieve no more than an impro- 
*® e nl in the British position for fresh 
"fjwilli Buenos Aires. 

JJ® problem extends further still. It 
^ Without saying that there will al- 
"3? to international conflicts, but we 
5/ ou &ht to settle them by other than 
means. 
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If fighting over the Falklands conti- 
nues it will only go to show yet again 
that arbitration procedures evolved this 
century are inadequate. 

Despite the Internationa] Court of 
Justice in The Hague, and despite the 
United Nations and the UN Security 
Council, countries can still so easily re- 
sort to arms. 

A war over the Falklands would first 
and foremost be a crushing defeat for 
common sense and failure of tho inter- 
national order. 

One must even seriously wonder 
whether the Falklands crisis does not 
indicate that tho international order is 
being undermined, us it was in tho Cy- 
prus conflict. 

It has certainly dealt another severe 
blow to hopes of world affairs gradual- 
ly evolving into home affairs, us it were, 
on an international basis. 

There can bo no question of countries 
growing steudily more used to the idcu 
of acknowledging a higher authority 
that intervenes in disputes between 
them in the way that a police officer 
will sepnrato two people fighting or u 
court will rule on u legal dispute bet- 
ween two individuals. 

On tho contrary, countries dourly feel 
justified once more in advocating by 
force of arms, or certainly on their own 








King Juan Carlos of 8paln and Quean Sophia In Aachen where the king received 
the Charlemagne Prize from the city’s mayor, Kurt Maiangr6.(rlght), (Photo: dpa) 


account, what they Feel to be their right. 

Tiiis aversion to anarchy in interna* 
lional ties is probably due in part to the 
loss or prestige the grout powers have 
suffered, in this ease the United Slates 
in particular. . 

It was no coincidence that the US go- 
vernment first felt obliged to mediate 
between London and Buenos Aires, and 
it was no coincidence that Secretary of 
State Haig fulled in the altompt. 

Unlike in the 50s and early 60s, tho 
United States is no longer viewed by Us 


Juan Carlos drops in and 
picks up a prize 


I n terms of protocol the King and 
Queen of Spain were only on a priva- 
te visit to Hamburg, but their hosts, 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 
the city council of his home town, Ham- 
burg, were bound to make the most of 
it. 

The royal visit could help the ruling 
Social Democrats to win the 6 June 
council elections in Hamburg, which 
are extremely important for the Chan- 
cellor's party. 

In recent weeks a number of high- 
ranking foreign visitors have paid tho 
city visits, underscoring the internatio- 
nal reputation enjoyed by the SPD 
council. 

Kind Juan Carlos has emerged by 
dint of personal endeavour as a major 
factor in Spanish political affairs, may- 
be Me major factor. ' 

The Aachen Charlemagne Prize he 
collected before Hying on to Hamburg 
is a sign of the high esteem in which he 
is held in Europe. 

Spain's plans to join Nato and the 
EEC could well be to the advantage bf 
democracy at homeland nothing would 
be more to Juan Carlos’s liking. ' 
Democratisation is, he feels, the only 
way in which hte : country can hope to : 
face the challenges of tho future. 


This view, Is not shared by Franco's 
reactionary officer corps, which initially 
suw the King as no more than a figure- 
head behind which they could keep up 
businesses usual. , 

. It took his energetic intervention to 
thwart a military coup to show them 
they has misjudged him. • •> •' 

The trial of the officers Involved in 
the attempted coup is dragging slowly 
on, and until sentence is passed Spain 
Will be iri a State or suspended anima- 
tion, with the outcome iindeddedl :i|<a 1 

■ i. j. : 

Will the state punish theip pr will ft 
stop short at a plash, demonstrating im- 
potence and weakness?': " j, . . 

Thp prestige and respect enjoyed by 
Juan. Carlos in friendly foreign cojin- 
tries could help him to gain acceptance 
of Wa ideas and heighten hjs political 
importance in Madrid. 

. Spanish democracy has as its arch- 
enemy hot only Franco’s generals byt 
also' the, left-wing' basque separatist 
ETA terrorists. Both are blindly head- 
ing to their doom. ' 

But’ the terrorists* assassinations and 
bonib' raids could well 1 so weaken, the 
state that the braSshats are tempted to 
stage another, more successful coup. . 

' ' ’ (Dor Tageuplegd, 22 May 1982) 


friends and allies as a demigod whose 
judgment must be accepted. 

It is characteristic that there has long 
been u quest Tor other arbiters whose 
authority is based oil (hdr moral repu- 
tation rather than on their power. 

In the dispute between Argentina und 
Chile over the Beagle channel at the 
southcmriiost tip of South Amcricu (ho 
authority or no less u person than the 
Pope was appealed id, although one is 
bound to add that Ills peace bid was not 
uri unqualified success. 

At times, ns on this occasion, referen- 
ce has also been mado to (he UN 
Secretary-General. Here too the results 
have tended to be disappointing. 

Tho Falklands has undcnlubly proved 
one polrit. It is that Europe, in its cur- 
rent stQte of rioitlier integration nor di- 
sunity, is no substitute for such an inter- 
national uuthority. ■ 

The prerequisites would by rio means 
have bee b ; bad for mediation by Europe 
between the iwo sidds, given that the 
Continent hhs close and cordial ties 
with both, albeit ties of different kinds. 

" But It Was too tall an order for the 
European Community, and' the EEC 
countries' behaviour in the Falklands 
crisis has been anything but fmpi/esslye. 

The ppohteritous support' for econo- 
mic sanctions against Argentina to 
which the Common Market felt embol- 
dehe'd in the early days of the crisis was 
a gesture of : solidarity with a'felldw- 
memberof th'e EEC. "■ ’ ; • 

But this gesture was promptly deba- 
sed when the" Continent 'gave Britain 
clearly to understand that lit return it 
expected Whitehall to make epnees- 
sions on EEC farjii prices and Britain's 
net contribution to EEC, funds.' 

What, followed was even worse. It 
may have been right and riecesskry' tb' 
override British objections to farm price 
increases sootier or later, but the timing 
of the decision to dp so could hardly 
have been worse. ■ : 1 1 
' Gjvert Britain's position With regard 
to the Falklands crisis, the decision by 
1 ! 1 Continued on page 4 
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P resident Reagan seems determined 
to make up for lost time In his bid 
to get strategic arms limitation talks 
with the Soviet Union going again in. 
June. 

He envisages the Start talks as reduc- 
ing by a third, in the first stage of nego- 
tiations, the number of missile war- 
heads currently held by the superpo- 
wers. 

Has his proposal still come in time to 
achieve results? During his election 
campaign and on first taking over at the 
White House Mr Reagan failed to ap- 
preciate the advantages and rejected 
Salt 2. 

The Salt 2 terms were very much in 
America's favour. They would have 
committed the Soviet Union to cut back 
its strategic potential now, before the 
changing of the guard in Moscow. 

But President Reagan allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded for too long by the 

Doubts persist 
over latest 
Brezhnev plan 

I nformed opinion is doubtful about 
the soundness of Mr Brezhnev's lat- 
est proposal to halt the arms race, just 
like it was about his two previous pro- 


This time, the Soviet leader wants to 
freeze existing nuclear arsenals. 

He had previously suggested putting 
a halt to Nato's missile system plans 
while the Geneva talks were continu- 
ing; and later a halt to the stationing of 
more SS20 missiles. . 

The latest proposal is < probably partly 
directed at the peace movements. But 
that is no reason for rejecting it out of 
band, as a purely tactical manoeuvre. 

Unlike with the medium-range missi- 
les where a freeze by Moscow would 
simply perpetuate Soviet supremacy, a 
freeze in the intercontinental sector 
would actually perpetuate a balance of 
power that even Washington admits 
exists. 

American military experts estimate 
that each side now has about 7,000 nu- 
clear warheads and their estimates are 
likely to be correct. 

Brezhnev's latest initiative could be 
of tangible significance Inasmuch as he 
wants to preserve the nuclear status quo 
for his own benefit. 

The Soviets are well aware that they 
cannot keep pace with President Rea- 
gan's modernisation programme in the 
strategic weappns sector,. And this 
threat to Moscow was probably a major 
reason that .prompted Brezhnev to -go 
along in . principle ^itli .Reagan's initia- 
tive for a mutual reduction, of the nu: 
clear arsenal. 

Views on the modernisation of the 
arsenal of terror in the United States 
can differ., : . , i-> ■ 

put they cannot differ on the .fact (frat 
it is this modernisation that — as In- 
itially intended — has forced Moscow 
to agree to arms limitation talks. . , 

Reagan's proposal in .numerical tenqs 
Ib bound to be unacceptable to the So- 
viets because thpir missile systems are 
much less tightly "packed**. 

This would mean that if .the Soviets 
had to sptap 2,500, warheads they would 
also have to scrap, considerably, more; 
carrier systerns than, the .USA. ■ , 

The nightmarish^ sandbox ‘ games . of 
the two superpower^ concerning .mutual 
first and second blow capacities would 
again, ,so w uncertainty, among the So- 
viets. WUlficd Sch&fer, 

; . (Rfaftfo|Kftc P<tt,!9 May 1982) 
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Reagan looks to make up for 

lost time on arms talks 


hawks, who deliberately overrated So- 
viet military might, because of his ideo- 
logical misgivings about all previous di- 
sarmament bids. 

Is he still in a position with his Start 
proposal to put himself across to the 
peace movement In his own country, to 
his European allies at the Nato summit 
and, above all, to the mistrustful Soviet 
Union as a man who prefers an honest 
consensus to a policy of strength? 

A Mr Brozhnev in poor health has 
lost no time In cabling to a medical con- 
gress In London that insuperable obsta- 
cles must immediately be placed in the 
way of nuclear war so as to ensure that 
the lights do not go out on earth. 

"The Soviet Union,” he said, "is pre- 
pared to reach the most radical agree- 
ments in this direction.” 

Did that amount to a grand invitation 
to reach a compromise after the Soviet 
Union had untiringly deployed one hew 
missile system after another contrary to 
its protestations? 

"Not every era finds its great man 
and not every great talent finds its 
era,” wrote Jacob Burckhardt, the Swiss 
historian. "Very great men might exist 
light now for roles that are not 
required.” 

In recent years the boot has been on 
the other foot. There have been major 
issues that have failed to find their man. 

Three objective prerequisites in parti- 
cular might serve to limit tiie arms rape 
and political confrontation. 

First, economic pressure imposes an 
increasingly heavy burden on both su- 
perpowers* * President Reagan has ma- 
noeuvred his 1983 budget into an un- 
precedented state of crisis. 

The Senate finance committee has 
mercilessly picked at the hopes ,of Mr 
Reagan's budget estimates, and the 
years ahead seem to hold forth the pro- 
spect of budget deficits totalling well 
overSlOObn. 

Last year the Soviet economy's 
growth rate stood at its lowest level sin- 
ce the October Revolution. Since 1979 
the USSR has produced three per cent 
less food per annum. Grain imports this 
year are expected to reach the maxi- 
mum level Soviet ports can handle. 

Second , 1 weapon^ technology and 
destructive capacity have reached such 
heights that US Secretary of State Haig 
and KGB boss Andropov have both 
seen fit to announce, to all Intents and 
purposes, .that although rivalry between 
die systems continued, It was limited by 
nuclear armament ,. 

Third, both superpowers have 
prompted the emergence of peace mo- 
vements at home. by dint of propaganda 
exaggeration of the other side's nuclear 
potentials combined with record arms 
expenditure of their own. ' ,|! ‘ 

Marshal Ogarkov, chief of tho Soviet 
general 'staff, has taken to sounding a 
warning note about a growing trend to- 
ward pacifism amongst the young In the 
USSR. 

, Relations between Washington and 
Moscow have hartieried to a state of 
cold war, and Soviet mistn)st has in- 
creased beyond bounds. .This being sp, 
the Soviet Union as a land povyer is 
bound to: view Mr Reagan's latest pro- 
posal ** clearly Weighted in America's 
favour. _ , . 

. Tho fint. stage he proposes would en- 


tail a unilateral reduction in the number 
of heavy land-based Soviet interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

Yet the Kremlin has not rejected the 
proposal out of hand as it did President 
Carter's 1977 disarmament proposals. 

It appreciates that Start marks a turn- 
ing point for Mr Reagan, who by de- 
claring himself willing to negotiate has 
abandoned the rigid doctrine of linkage 
between arms limitation and political 
good behaviour by Moscow. 

If the Americans are honestly keen to 
seize the historic opportunity referred 
to by Mr Haig, they must now concen- 
trate fust and foremost on the forth- 
coming changing of the guard in the 
Kremlin. 

This calls for two points to be seen as 
guidelines in future negotiations. First, 
no successor to Mr Brezhnev can shelve 
the aim of parity, with America without 
jeapardlsing his own position. Second, 
the military and the arms build-up need 
not necessarily prevail. 


On the past two occaslpni 
power has changed hands in tho W 
lln foreign affairs have been ovenhife 
wed by domestic disputes, 

In 1953 Stalin's terror and his 
trous despotism had to have their tdii 
blunted. In 1964 the issue was r«$r> 
truction of the CPSU, which 
Khrushchev Had split with his policy j 
trusting the masses. 

This time the Kremlin will condog 
the change-over with a much greats 1 
show of cohesion and routine, but fo 1 
Brezhnev's successor will face a tcniik 
test of a different kind. 

. The Soviet leaders will have to eta 
so between their inclination to punn 
conservative policies and the preuw 
they are under to embark on econotii 
innovations. 

Any successor to Mr Brezhnev 
aims at forestalling economic collap 
and sounds out better means of dolj 
so is bound to cross swords with the p 
nerals. 

Soviet military spending continued 
be increased at an annual four per cat 
and is taking its toll of food the Swig 
people might otherwise be able toeat 

Western claims that any new pan 
group in the Kremlin would have a 
choice but to maintain the arnii build 
Continued on page 3 


i home affairs 


Coalition parties get back to a more 
amiable working arrangement 


McNamara nuclear proposal sets! 
Nato tongues wagging 


T he suggestion by former US Defen- 
ce Secretary Robert McNamara and 
three other prominent Americans that 
Nato drop'lls , option bf rivaling Hie first - 
nuclear blow has led to a heated discus- 
sion on strategy In both Nato military 
circles' and among politicians. 

The fact that the Nato foreign minis- 
ters rejected McNamara's proposal in 
Luxembourg has done nothing to end 
this discussion. 

Egon Bahr, SPD detente expert, wel- 
comed McNamara's suggestion on the 
grounds that it would relieve the Euro- 
pean? of their fear of becoming the 
theatre of a limited nuclear war. 

Horst Ehmke (SPD) was more cau- 
tious but he, too, called for an analysis 
of the idea. 

Somewhat belatedly, Bonn Defence 
Minister, Hans Apel rejected McNama- 
ra’s proposal. He pointed to the danger 
that dropping this option would make 
the risk calculable for the Warsaw Pact 
and that Europe could thus become un- 
coupled from America's security risk. 
What makes the arguments of the fol- 


that they alone could never provide 6 
necessary deterrent. 

By deciding against a balance 
power In the conventional sector, Be 
has been able to set aside enough a 
ney to streamline the economy Bfldi 
build up its social security net. 

It is at this point In tho diicwto 
that Egon Bohr’s ideas come clou M 
those of Kurt Bledenkopf who l# 
that the nuclear deterrence strategy k 
no longer capable of finding conin® 

Both politicians advocate changt-W 
noithor of them says anything abortfe 
political und financial strain! M 
would be caused by boosting the tj 
ventional deterrent at the expend* 
nuclear one. 

The European protagonists of® 
McNamara proposal cannot bo iriW 
of the onus of stating how many W# 
the Bundeswehr and its allies wjj 
need, where they are to come from** 
how they are to be paid for. 

Only once they are prepared io P 
mote the inevitable shift from sow"* 


lowers,; of, the., McNamara proposal so curity to defence spending and siand4 
weak is thatthey disregard, the, fact that for it in political terms will they 

the former defence secretaiy has made credible. VolktrJacob 

his move depend on bolstering Nato’s 

conventional , potential to the point tSaarbrflckcrZcliwiaW^ 

where: this alone would guarantee Euro- r-r r - " ■ i 

P 'taan f wTdc'for tho New Yprk Times, ©email <ffriW* 

Bahr mentions this in two sentences on- Pi*n*h*r f imuch ***•*&££ 

ly, and Ehmke has also made only a SftJ 1 J£2t£ E? 
brief reference to it. Yet fills Is the main I Gflorgbu Picon*. ■ -.I 

problem. Frtodrieh Ralnsclc# Vertia GmbH. 23 Seto** 

The fact 1, that the USA and it, Euro- i 

peenelllesha’e long l,d awmlortable .JSSSBBHM-' $! 

life under the nuclear shield. _ . M m**. 

They ! have considered the.. Soviet 
Union’s supremacy in' the qonyentlopal W 05 ' ,n0 ' 640 WeM WUl ** i1, 
sector as acceptable in view of the clear a* ametos which the german 

mideer .upremaoy °f ihe West end the tSSfliSafagWegS{MJ 

possibility of dephng the first nuclear "*■ The * ■» vwMai iowrfJhf ... 

blow, ; * car no way abraded iw wMortalfy i*#s0kL J 

. Protected by this shield, the West Eu- 
ropeans have been able to! keep, their ZU^SSXSJn 
conventional, forces at suck a lpvf level " >f ^ lftaw , lfaur>a * M « 1 ^ 
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T he coalition parties have changed 
their attitude towards one another. 
\lt question is whether this is just a 
change of.tone or something more fun- 
damental. 

In contrast to their behaviour before, 
they aro now treating each other with 
^consideration after problems have 
b«n thrashed out. 

. For example, Hans- Dietrich Gens- 
dxr and Count Otto Lambsdorff have 
iitopped haranguing SPD party congress 
solutions on unemployment. 

The relaxation comes after the Libe- 
ok received assurance from top SPD 
ranks that the Social Democrats, at least 
(hose in the cabinet, would not use Mu- 
nich, resolutions as a battering ram. 

; In fact, nobody talks any more about 
Implementing the economic policies 
that enabled the delegates to the SPD 
congress In Munich to find their identi- 
:lj. 

But once the parly rank and file noti- 
ces that their Munich effort was in vain 
iad that little of that which the delega- 
tes had considered essential will even 


Continued from page 2 
ap come what might disregard Russia's 
economic dilemma. 

The key issues are the circumstances 
lavhich arms policy will enter into do- 
mtk disputes and the role the military 
willht In a position to play. 

• W7J the changing of the guurd in the 
Kmnlin prove as serious a setback to 
ilk superpowers’ arms control objecti- 
on as the past two changes of power in 
th White House have done? 

A number of pointers may be dedu- 
«d from Soviet history. The Deutsch- 
hndpolitik detente envisaged by Stalin 
k his final years was held up after his 
totbby tho power struggle between his 
McessorL 

Mr Khrushchev's detente drive in 
torn, which he sought to launch In 
1^64 with the spectacular visit to Ger- 
Jttty by his son-in-law, Alexei Adzhu- 
K was likewise called off temporarily 

his fall 

tiwni have been two combinations of 
men In power in the Kremlin since 
kiln's death: Malenkov and Khrush- 
Brezhnev and Kosygin. 

Jn both cases the government advoca- 
w butter and the Party more 
Premier Malenkov called for hea- 
Investment in light industry and 
Josumer goods, just as Premier Kosy- 
wwaslatertodo. * 

'Party leader Khrushchev, like Mr 
jjhnevi began by giving armaments 
Worence. i » . 

J^ere are many indications that the 
^changing of the guard In the Krem- 
*[■111 bo accompanied by a relatively 
?*|*lned power struggle. 

Soviet Union Is in such dlro eco- 
*™lQstfalti that the West standi a bet- 
, 'nance of more effectively support- 
JJS Iuiure reformers along Hungarian 
2* wan it was able to do in the days 
Malenkov in 1953 and 1 Alexei 
'W«la 1964. 


enter the decision-making processes, 
the peace will be shattered. 

Surprisingly, the Social Democrats 
are more thick skinned at the moment 
than at any time since the autumn 1980 
election. If they reacted as touchily now 
as during the past two years they would 
long have put Hans Matthdfer’s succes- 
sor, Manfred Lahnstein, on the carpet 
and stubbornly raised the SPD flag. 

In any event, Schmidt’s blue-eyed 
boy Lahnstein caused no outcries and 
counter-attacks when, with his usual 
terseness, he said that "it is most unlike- 
ly that we will manage fiscal 1983 
without cutbacks in our social security 
system.” 

Yet all Bonn watchers had regarded 
this as the crucial breaking point in the 
coalition once the discussion on the 
1983 budget got under way. 

The fact that Lahnstein now announ- 
ced such cutbacks unopposed shows 
that a major bone of contention among 
the coalition partners has been remo- 
ved. 

The Liberals, who naturally welco- 
med the new Finance Minister’s state- 
ment, can now no longer maintain that 
the basic positions of the two parties 
are almost irreconcilable — provided, 
of course, the SPD regards Lahnstein's 
statement as binding. 

As a result, there is now less likeli- 
hood . of a break in the coalition than 
there wns at the beginning of the year. 

Whcn lt comes to detailed budgetary 
discussions and to thinning out the sub- 
sidies jupgle, the Free Democrats will 
of course have to prepare themselves 
for counter demands by the SPD. 

(Cutbacks in the social benefits sector 
— as for instance study ailowanc© — 
must be matched by similar prunings of 
subsidies that now benefit the business 
community. 

But even optimists should not delude 
themselves into believing that the coali- 
tion Has closed ranks again. This is still 
a long way off. 

Mcunwhlle, both the SPD and FDP 
are still anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of the 6 June state election in Hamburg. 


It is only natural (hat there is more 
unity on foreign policy issues than on 
the budgetary problems. 

US President Reagan's proposal on 
the reduction of strategic arms was cer- 
tainly not made only with a view to the 
peace movement in America but also 
with the European Nato members in 
mind. 

He realises that the interests of Ame- 
rica and Western Europe no longer 
coincide and that the public is conspi- 
cuously conscious of this difference. 

This is what the highly regarded In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies in London 
meant when — somewhat oversimpli- 
fied — it recently spoke of a trend to- 
ward a "third force” between the two 
nuclear superpowers. 

It is, of course, wrong On the part of 
the London researchers to speak of " 
nostalgia” and a "renaissance of 
nationalism” in this connection. 

But there can be no denying the fact 
that the ideas now prevailing in most 
European capitals boil down to the 
"two pillars theory” within Nato and 
the “ellipse theory” that was widely dis- 
cussed in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in the 1960s. 

Putting it Into simple terms, this es- 
sentially amounts to an attempt on the 
part of Europe to achieve enough poli- 
tical independence to enable it to act 
not only as an interpreter between Eu- 
rope, Washington and Moscow but also 
to exert a moderating influence .on bila- 
teral relations, despite the awareness of 
the necessity for America's nuclear 
shield. 

This has nothing to do with national- 
ism but with national interests which 
the two superpowers will have to take 
into account if they are to make pro- 
gress in their bid for arms control. 

The European governments are much 
more adamant than the White House 
that such a policy must be accompanies 
by close cooperation in economic, tech- 
nological and cultural fields. 

This will play an important role at tho 
Nato conference to be held In Bonn in 
June — and it is here that the coalition 


Germans liying abroad are now 
entitled to vote 

T he Representation of the People The Nlemeyer system benefits tti 

Act has been amended to entitled smaller parties, such as the Free Di 


[ ■ft, 

..■ne Start talks could be a step in the 
y^oltectidn. providing Mr Reagan 
islii 0IB &*** M 8,1 anti-commu- 
1 D*. 0 Cnisftdcr a n<* ; brings his Californian 
^MmIibi Into pity. 

’ Christ! a a Schmidt-Hduer 
(DieZSH, 14 MW WW) 


Germans living in EEC countries to 
vote hi Bundestag elections. 

■ Those who live in countries further 
afield will retain their franchise for five 
years after leaving the Federal Republic 
of Germany. . 

At present neither Have the. vote in 
Germany. .The Bonn Interior Ministry 
reckons §0,000, Germans live iq EEC 
countries and 250,000 ..elsewhere 
abroad. 

The system of proportional represen- 
tation is also td be' amended. The chan- 
ge relates to the why in which second 
votes count toward the number of seats 
a party is awarded. 

■ In its 1980 coalition negotiations with 
the Social Democrats the FDP insisted 
on the system devised by a French ma- 
thematician, d’Hondt, being replaced 
by one devised by a German mathema- 
tician; Nlemeyer. 


The Nlemeyer system benefits the 
smaller parties, such as the Free De- 
mocrats. If it had been used last time 
round the FDP would have One extra 
seat and the CDU/CSU one fewer. 

It is already used in Hesse, Lower 
Saxony, the Saar and North Rhlne- 
Westphalla. It was used in pre-war 
Reichstag elections too. 

For a'whilo it has been used by mu- 
tual agreement In deciding party-politi- 
cal representation on Bundestag com- 
mittees — because otherwise the ;Free 
Democrats would not be represented at 
all in many small coramiftees. 

The change is not expected to make 
much difference to the outcome of ge- 
neral elections. It do4s not require the 
approval or both houses of the Bufldes*- 
tag, so lbe Social and Free Democrat 
majority in the lower house 'was all that 
was needed to see it through;' 

- Heinz-Joachim Melder 
• (KAlner Stadl-Aradgcr. 20 *y 1982) 


partners (especially the Chancellor and 
the foreign minister) are truly pulling in 
the same direction without the need to 
battle it out. 

Thus foreign policy, which has al- 
ways been the most reliable unifying 
element in the coalition, could again 
help to strengthen the shaky partner- 
ship. 

But this would presuppose that 
Lahnstein's concession regarding the 
social security sector is not nullified by 
irate and disappointed Social pemoo- 
rats and that the Liberals go along with 
cutbacks of subsidies even if this should 
hurt the business community. 

Helmut Bauer 

(NOmberser Nach rich ten, 17 May 1982) 

Opposition keep 
up hope of 
attracting FDP 

S ocial and Free Democrats in Bonn 
have repeatedly sworn allegiance to 
their coalition commitments for the du- 
ration of the present Bundestag. 

That should, mean they will be in 
joint harness until autumn 1984, but the 
Bonn Opposition has not yet abandon- 
ed hope of tempting the Free Democ- 
rats to change horses in mid-stream, as 
it were. 

The Christian Democrats have tried 
hard at state level In Hamburg and Hes- 
se to woo the FDP. In both stales as- 
sembly elections are shortly to be held. 

Now the Bonn CDU leader, Helmut 
Kohl, has set his cap at the Free De- 
mocrats. But teased-out references to 
tho many viewpoints CDU and FDP 
hold in common are unlikely to be 
enough to sway FDP leader Hans-Dle- 
trich Genscher. 

After 13 years In harness the SPD 
and FDP are no longer as euphoric 
about their ties as they were in the early 
days of their Bonn coalition., 

But it takes more than two to reach 
this particular decision. A coalition can 
only bo ditched if their is a viable alter- 
native in the form of another partner 
with whom a majority can be comman- 
ded and who Is willing to give it a try. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Count LambsdorIT, representing the 
laisser fairs liberal wing of his party, 
may be a polician congenial to the 
Christian Democrats, but he by no 
means commands majority support In 
the FDP. ! 

Besides, a political party U pqly go- 
ing to switch allegiance wjhcn |t. not 
only feels like doiqg so itself bpt also 
has a fresh partner lined up who has 
something to dlTer. 1 . 

But what do the Christian Democrats 
have to offer the FDP? . 

■ On all major political issues in' the 
■past the CDU and Its Bavarian wih&, 
the CSU, have frequently made do with 
saying what they do not favour. . . ; 

■ ' They have been' reluctant to say- What 
they would have in mind If hn oppohu- 
nity were to arise for them to 1 return to 
• power In Bonn. • '■ » ; i • 

The SPD-FDP coalition in Bonn has 
been shaken by no lack of crises in : re- 
cent years but the Opposition has failed 
to capitalise oh them to any great ex- 
tent: ' ■ : • ■'■_=■"! 

The Christian Democrats cannot, as 
Herr Kohl has understandably noted, 
wait and see for ever. But give n l he pic- 
ture th6y currently present, they look 
like having to corttlmie doing so for 1 a 
while yet. 

(N0fflb8(gerN*chriChten,20 May 1982) 
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Dangers of the unfunny 
Turkish jokes 


Foreigners In Fed Rep Germany 
in millions 




I LABOUR 


J okes about Turks are in vogue. And 
they’re the sort of jokes that don't 
do much for the reputation of German 
humour. 

'Of course, jokes on these lines have 
been around for a long time. But what 
is new is the all-time low standard. 

It Is of course easy to be outraged — 
especially for those who aren't directly 
involved in any way, 

For these people, the word 
'Turk 1 * evokes little more than visions 
of the little Turkish vegetable store 
round the corner or the Turkish jobbing 
tailor. 

They know nothing for instance of 
the fears of parents whose children 
make no progress in elementary schools 
crammed with foreigners. This direct 
contact does breed resentment. 

The jokes are restrioted to the work- 
ing classes, the lower middle class, high 
school i students and similar breeding 
grounds of animosity. 

A recent opinion sampling shows that 
37 per cent of Germans are convinced 
that the Turks do work others consider 
beneath them. 

But the group of those who believe 
that the Turks deprive Germans of jobs 
is only marginally smaller. This view re- 
mains unchanged even in the face of 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. 

The point is that wrong ideas are as 
much a political factor as correct ones. 

■But whete do tho Turkish jokos come 
from and why are they mushrooming 
now? 

In boom years, the Turkish worker in 
this country was viewed with a certain 
arrogance. But things have changed: 
jobs are short and Germans and Turks 
now vie for the few jobs that are going. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the Turks accept work a Ger- 
man would not touch. Therefore, rivalry 
alone provides no adequate explanation 
for this ‘‘humour”. 

In a study on the relations between 
jokes and the unconscious, Sigmund 
Freud explained the vicious joke as part 
of man's psychological suppression ten- 
dency. ' 

Continued from page 1 

the other nine members of the Council 
of Ministers to Override, for the first 
tithe In 15 years, the vital interests of a 

fellow-member was boun^fo be viewed 
Britain as a fimher . humiliation, ... 
After tilts Argehtinlantake-Over of thb 
.Falklands it was now the Common 
Market countries that were taking turns 
at tweaking the lion's tail. . , J 

Paris and Bonn will doubtless hear 
nothing of the idea, but there, can be no 
• ruling out the possibility! that this move 
= by the EEC .’Was the . last straw that 
prompted Whitehall to sendee troops 

: Mrs Thatcher may have intended to 
;$end them, in . whatever . happened, . but 
this, kipk m thc shins by Europe will 
have made It much easier for her to take 
the. deejsion. 

; Like thp Americana a few, years ago, 
H is -now Britain's turn tq feel it has no 
choice but to stand up apd. fight, against 
pinpricks from aH 8 jdes, 

Wolfgang Wagner 
ftJaimovwho AJI*^melQe,22 May 1982) 


The Turkish joke is a classical exam- 
ple: It is the impotent, insulting respon- 
se to general “speechiessness". It is fue- 
led by tlie anger felt by those who feet 
that the politicians have left them alone 
with their fears — both the imagined 
nnd the real ones. 

But what could the politicians say? 
They are realistic enough to realise how 
foolish it would be to give in to resent- 
ments. If they did so, who would remo- 
ve the garbage* dig ditches or generally 
do the dirty work? 

But at the same time everybody Is 
plagued by a feeling of guilt, the appre- 
hension that a given order has come 
unstuck — an order in which the clean 
and the dirty work was divided up. 

Perhaps these guilt feelings are un- 
conscious or, at best, semi-conscious. 
Yet they manifest themselves either as 
embarrassed silence or vicious joke. 

There is no improvement of the situa- 
tion in sight. Most Turks intend to 
spend many more years in Germany or 
stay here for good: in the ghetto. 

It has always been difficult to inte- 


Restrained pragmatism the hallmark of 
Vetter’s reign as trade union leader 
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grate them — even to semi-integrate 
them. The .growing animosity will 
prompt the Turks (like any other mino- 
rity) to seal themselves off still further. 

For many years, the Germans had 
had only a vague picture of themselves 
and their national characteristics. Now, 
suddenly, forgotten virtues like cleanli- 
ness, orderliness and industriousness 


Time to act to stop abuse 9 
of asylum regulations 


A rticle 16 of West Germany^ Con- 
stitution states: "Politically perse- 
cuted persons have a right to 
asylum." 

This provision was drafted under the 
impact of Nazi terror and the good for- 
tune of some Nazis in finding a haven 
abroad! 

The authors of the Constitution 
wanted the new Germany to adopt the 
liberal traditions of those countries. As 
they saw it, nobody but those who were 
politically persecuted would want to 
come to war-ravaged Germany — a 
country from which hundreds of thou- 
sands were emigrating. This was at the 
birth of the republic. 

Anybody who then predicted that 
only 30 years later the same country 
would be in danger of floundering un- 
der the flood of asylum-seeking forei- 
gners would have been told to have his 
head examined. 

Yet this is exactly what I* happening 
and the latest asylum debate in the Bun- 
destag dramatically highlights it. 

The, state prime ministers, both Social 
Pemocrets .and; Christian Democrats, 
have tnade it absolutely clear that their 
states have reached the absolute limit of 
their ability tp absorb foreigners. . . 

Municipalities are on the verge of 
collapse, under the financial burden of 
social welfare payments — . about 
DMlbn. 

• The: situation - is a scandal.,, The 
problems are not new. The -states ,and 
^e municipalities. . have been urging 
Bonn for years fp do something about 
the fact that every year. the number. of 


has closed its eyes and has accused its , Jcws , and « * 1 5 t J 

accusers of being asocial and lacking in J^ cr * T l,c Jewa h ° vo lt behind i|* 
liberal spirit. : the Turks have still got it comlo|l 

People with commonsense have long Aftcluid Schwan 

realised that there is yet another issue (Frankfurter AiigcmelmZan 

almost impossible to cope with: the in- rflr Dc ‘ llsch,ond ' 

tegration or the four million foreigners 

and their families who were recruited JF 01^12 IICFS fUr 
for work. 

This problem will not be solved un- ACCOnf io1 : 

less the Hood of asylum seekers is stem- Vi3i9vllU4i 

med. 

Let there be no misunderstanding: fra 

What matters here is not arbitrarily to vvwlivIIIJ 

restrict the right lo asylum. It la the abu- pi 0 relgn.r. „o indispensable «» 

“ rght lha , t u " dorn ’ lnM ‘ho X 1 many's economy, says Bonn 00 

constitutional guarantee of asylum. mlssionor Tor Alien! Affair! 

Naturally, it is impossible to turn Funcke 
down asylum seekers from Poland, she .ay. in a report that ONP «j 
Soviet-occupied Afghatintan, El Salva- expor t, could not be maintained it 

dor or Chile. But we can provide them thoutthem, 


a rjelnz Oskar Vetter has been hailed 

fjby many on his retirement as gc- 
Mid secretary of the DGB, Germany’s 
ty|^W^Mi|Le n gtii ofitay Doneldorf-based, 8m-strong trades 

r ■ head of state Karl Carstens for 

. u-u.. o 0 i said he was one of the country’s 
4 landing P° st ' war trade union lea- 

^Hia retirement may have been over- 
iHjjgif ^dowed by the Neue Heimat affair 

SrtP Greeks lon 5^ ud allegations of financial impropriety 

lOysia' laong union leaders and the manage- 
PJ||Spanlard8 ;mfBt of tho trade union-owned housing 

V ^ z y err y etter h aa aerve( j with dis- 

^ n gactlon at the helm of the DGB since 
1969 and undeniably ranks alongside 
surface in their jokes directed agaioa bis predecessors Hans BOckler, Walter 
minority, . • . Freitag and Ludwig Rosenberg. 

George Mikes once defended lb He was a fighting DGB genera! secre- 
most vicious of jokes, saying that & tuy yet the trade union era that bears 
most aggressive joke was still b& his name has restrained pragmatism as 
thnn non-aggressive war. its hallmark, a pragmatism that proved 

Behind these words was the hope tha its worth on two counts, 
the joke could serve ns a safety vM FK the trade unions have accepted 
pent-up rago. But there is no guanite the rulings of the Bundestag as the le- 
thal such a hope is justified. gislaturo even when these rulings have 

An anti-foreigner ticket acbievri been entirely opposed to their view of 
considerable successes at the poOii tie position. 

Kiel. This point may be made even though, 

One of the most vicious of these job b 1972, at the height of the political di« 
gots like this: "What’s the ditfms tptower the no-confidence motion ta- 
between the Jews and the Turkerto bWto oust Willy Brandt as Chancci- 


minorUy* 

George Mikes once defended 
most vicious of jokes, saying that 
most aggressive joke was still he 
thnn non-aggressive wnr. 

Behind these words was the hope I 
the joke could serve ns a safety valve 
pent-up rage. But there is no guann 
that such a hope is justified. 


swer: “The Jews hove it behind i|m W, there was trade union pressure to 
the Turks have still got it comlojll katavily on the Bundestag, 
them.** Af/ch.id Schwan of the unions accepting !e- 

(Frankfurter AII 8 .m.k»Z* J** 11 1! '« ‘ he j r >«► 

ror Dcuischiand, uuijifl have Included the 1976 Industrial 
— # , Democracy Act and the 1981 Industrial 

hnrtnanprc •Aft fclMcr My (Coal and Steel) Act. 

X vl Vlgllvl3 fU.V Second, tho trade unlonB have reali* 

. * | Kd that the independence of collective 

GSSGntlfll ' ^bargaining as laid down in Basie 

Uw, the 1949 Bonn Constitution, is 
Utmost treasured possession. 

lO economy Wycumtly perhaps, they have oc- 

_ ■ , , * JWilu role of an orderly in adml- 


with a haven only If the original mean- 
ing of the right to asylum is restored. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
too densely populated to be an immi- 
gration country. Berlin and the conur- 
bations around Frankfurt and Stuttgart 
ishoyr that animosity towards foreigners 
.is spreading. 

In Kiel, a grouping whose only plat- 
form was "Out with the Foreigners" 
cornered many votes. If this is not an 
■ alarming sign, what is? • 

Therefore, anybody who wants to 
prevent the outbreak of conflicts as ex- 
perienced in America or in Britain must 
take action. It is Up to' our policy ma- 
kers to face this. 

There can be no room forparty-politi- 


people (mostly: frpnj the Third Warid) cal .tactics, and procrastination will only 
making a bid for a.sljce of the German worsen the problem. ^ ' 

a t'^;i ha ^ e " d t o h :« in ^ru (! « 8 f °r t joint mediati " g 

from °1 Bu " d “ ,il 8 Bimdesrat has 

are ofua the .victims of xiLinaj g!n g s ' w^S" 8 ° f *£' . asyl “ m 

The 1 chanet .a;, cleariy icvelled ng e0IS0ns ‘- . rihrrtifh 
against the Bonn government, which GisbcrtKuhn 

^ (Wrier Nachrtchlcn, IS M»y. 1982) 


nistering collective bargaining, as Presi- 
dent Carstens noted in his address to 
tho DGB's Berlin congress at which 
Herr Vetter retired. 

The unions, he said, had never lost 
sight of the possibilities and limitations 
of the economy in their role as the party 
to collective bargaining that was bound 
to look after the interests of employees. 

There had, of course, been occnsions 
when they had kicked at the traces of 
this overall economic responsibility. 

Herr Vetter himself, referring to the 
outcome of his pragmatism, has said he 
Is proud of tho latest DGB manifesto. 
Never before had a trade union mani- 
festo been as cleariy geared to Basic 
Law. 

The other side of the coin is that the 
DGB presents an entirely different 
public image. Playing a common-sense 
part In the democratic system and the 
economic set-up stiU runs counter to the 
gut feelings of union officials in parti- 
cular. 

The DGB unions may no longer feel 
themselves to be the revolutionary 
wellspring of socialism, but this gut re- 
sponse is based on the traditions of the 
historical labour movement. 

Instead, the unions have persuaded 
themselves that In the early SOs they ex- 
changed their revolutionary birthright 
for a right to industrial democracy and 
a say in (he running of the means of 
production, distribution and control 
ulong the lines of the worker director 
system in the coni and steel industries. 

This is a convenient He. The truth is 
another matter. In 1949 tho DGB may 
have launched a programme of econo- 
mic democracy based on socialist prin- 
ciples. 

But this programme was overtaken by 
events, first by Marshall aid and tho 
boost It gave the German economy, 
then by the overwhelming success of 
Ludwig Erhard's free market economy. 


This did not stop the DGB from 
showing growing impatience in de- 
manding its right to a say in the running 
of industrial management. 

lt does so not only with a view to tak- 
ing up a position of counterpoint to 
existing power structures. It 1ms much 
more far-reaching aims in mind. . 

Implementation of industrial democ- 
racy at all levels, Herr Vetter said same 
years ago, “is the beginning and not the 
end of future social change." 

The DGB has never ceased to set its 
cap at economic power, to be gained by 
a combination of shopfloor democracy 
at factory level and capital accumula- 
tion schemes for workers that nationally 


would ensure the trade unions control 
of staff savings funds. 

By the terms of what the trade unions 
would like to have seen as the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Democracy Act, 
stalT representatives would have been 
given voting rights equal to those of 
shareholders on the supervisory boards 
of major companies. 

Further trade union nominees would 
then Imve been appointed to the upper 
of the German two-tier board system as 
representatives of the staff savings 
funds as shareholders in the company. 

The aim was to give staff representa- 
tives a clear majority an tho supervisory 
board and the final word on appoint- 
ments to the management board, or 
board of directors. 

Herr Vetter must ' stand accused of 
having lent consistent verbal support to 
exaggerated DGB union claims to 
power and of having encouraged the 
unions to consider themselves a politi- 
cal movement. 

He did so when he threatened that 
Continued on page 7 


Chamber pots or machine guns, 
it’s all the same to the workers 


A rmaments workers couldn't care 
less what they manufacture, a con- 
ference at Tutzlng Protestant Church 
Academy, Bavaria, has been told. 

“We are only too happy to be turning 
out high-grade scrap metal," said Peter 
Krahl, a works councillor at Krauss- 
Maffei, the Munich manufacturers of 
the Leopard tank. 

Werner Greek of Motoren- und 
Turblnen-Union (MTU) agreed that 
arms workers were not interested in the 
least what they produced. 

A works councillor at Messersohmitt- 
Bfilkow-Blohm, the Munich aerospace 
company, added that his workmates 
were not worried whether they made 
chamber pots or machine guns. 

These were comments made at a mid- 
May weekend conference held at Tutz- 
ing in conjunction with DGB, the trades 
union confederation. 

Church and union officials, amis 
workers, industrial spokesman, sclen- 


missionor for Allens Affairs UkW w. _ 4 B 

F unc ij C , Ipployers’ leader Otto Esser says 

Shs says in a report 'that ONP welfewwNit mu.t be out 

exports could not be maintain * of what li financially foul- 

thoutthem • • ' 8 110 alternative to stringent 

There la » ihcrtege or akilled ws*» ^ «»nomle! In 1983 and 1984. 
entering the trades and some pert* d 'Mreiilng aq employers' conference 
the sorvlce industry. • fjymttnde, the Baltic resort near 

Frau Funcke says foreigners jJ ■*”<#» he said a welfare state that kept 
have lived in Germany for a long ** JJWrt the limits of what was finan- 
must be protected against arbitrary# possible was essential if the wel- 
cisions based on discretionary P 0 ** J* 0 state, dnd with it social stability, 
Deportation was the main issue. *** to survive. 

She strongly opposes a reduction H He noted that the welfare system cost 
below 16 of the age up to which fomj a yew, which put It on a par 

children can join their parents ia W J^(he Bonn budget and higher then 
many and is unemhuaiastio about fU** 'pWrrent annual level of exports, 
cial Incentives to persuade foreign^? preview of. the welfare provisions 
leave.' 1 ^ y nave the following priorities. First, 

There are more than 4.6m fordid look must be taken at the em- 
In Germany and ■ the report. r^J* liability to foot the bill for the 
would be unrealistic to expect weeks, of sickness benefit, 

incentives to persuade even 20 prt 6 * 8 health insurance must be revie- 
togo. = pensions must be pegged to 

A repatriation premium would w after tax and not gross average 

le more than a little help towards a w* "Wand salaries. . 
start. ' ' ' J • on disability must make a 

In any case, many leave of tkw 2* distinction between the seriously 
accord: between 1973 and 1981» »?™ Jt! . and those unable to work at 
Greeks arrived and 368,000 went WJ * ^ job. 

Over the same priod, 1,315,400 Ts# 1 .^^ployment benefit and allied 
came and 878,000 left. ' fo™ 08 need ®d reappraising, he said. 

• , . 4L 2fp*n remained convinced of the 
dtaia«r$udt.AM«iger.i jM,y ■ r ° r benefits io be gradually redu- 


Welfare spending must be kept 
within limits, say employers 


ced after a certain period of unemploy- 
ment. 

Social security was also in need of re- 
consideration. 

Herr Esser would like to continue 
disoussions with the trade unions and 
management begun last winter, He was 
not abandoning hopes that the unions, 
as representatives of insurance contri- 
butors, would prefer not to see social 
security provisions going haywire. 

Employers were no less upset than 
anyone else at the idea pf people want- 
ing to work but being unable to find a 
job, he said. They had learnt from histo- 
ry how dangerous unemployment could 
be. 

So employers were not interested in 
maintaining an. "army i reserve” of job- 
less, and the, most important contribu- 
tion they could make to ensure a. solu- 
tion was found was to invest more. 

But if they were step, up investments, 
politicians must be more consistent in 
their efforts tp ensure favourable condi- 
tions for investment, , 


Growth rate decline, underemploy- 
ment, lower profits and unduly high 
public sector debts were all the result of 
years of political misorientation, the 
BDI agreed. 

The BDI, or Confederation of Fedet 
ral Republic Industry, Cologne, makes 
this claim in its newly-published annual 
report. 

Politicians were evidently no longer 
capable of convincingly advocating and 
courageously implementing policy, 
changes they realised were necessary. . . 

The BDI warned against dangerous 
illusions (hat structural change could be 
brought about be. short-term economic 
measures or controls, 

The 1979 round of oil . price increases 
was felt still ta be affecting the econo- 
my. The decline In real earnings, the Ja- 
panese export drive and growing com- 
petition from threshold countries in 
world markets , were making it even 
more important for German industry to 
adapt to changing circumstances, dpa 
(M«uJMta»r.No*SW* 14 May 1982) 


tists and politicians discussed whether 
the arms trade was getting out of hand 
and sounded out possibilities of alter- 
natives to arms manufacture. 

This is an option trade unions have 
barely looked into in the past, but IO 
Metali, the 2.7m iron and steel and en- 
gineering workers union, now runs a 
working party to consider alternatives, 
although lt hasn't come up with much 
yet. 

Klaus Mehrens of IQ Metall's natio- 
nal executive, which advocates a freeze 
In arms output, reckons companies are 
strongly opposed to divers! lying becau- 
se tho arms trade is so lucrative. 

lt is not, in any case, he says, an Issue 
management or staff can solve. That is 
something only politicians can attempt, 
and they show scant appreciation of the 
problem. 

Besides, as Rudolf Schdfborger, a 
Munich SPD member of (he Bonn Bun- 
destag pointed out, they too are con- 
fronted with an arms output dynamio 
they can no longer really control. 

Mankind might not meet Its- doom In 
a war, he said, but be could well Imagi- 
ne it coming to grief on the spiralling 
expense of arms production. 

In the Federal Republio of Germany 
about 200,000 jobs directly depend on 
arms manufacture, plus a further 
200,000 to 300,000 who work' for Com- 
panies that supply the arms trade. 

MTU managing director Ernst Zim- 
mermann says it is wishful thinking to. 
expect ordnance specialists to find jobs 
elsewhere. . ■ . . . , 

' It would be poor policy to cancel or- 
der* placed with German companies 
and have to import armaments from 
abroad. 

Herr Mehrens admitted there. wa? a 
clear-cut conflict of interests between 
IO' Me tail's anti-arms resolutions apd 
the interest of arms workeii In keeping 
their jobs.' 

But he objected to overstating the 
jobs case. Economist JOrg Huffschmld 
8 aid arms jobs were no safer than jobs 
in other Industries. 

He based this claim on ,a..survey by 
DIW, the West Berlin economic Ire- 
search institute, indicating that govern- 
ment demand inpther sectors generated 
more jobs than in armaments. • , 

Norberi Klaschke • 
. ' , . (NofdwW* Zritung, 18 May 1982) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Things are looking up, but 
not that far up 


What happened In 1982 


Growth 


T he economic outlook has clearly 
brightened although the decisive 
push to revitalise the economy is not yet 
in sight. 

This Is the conclusion arrived at inde- 
pendently by the National Federation 
of German Banks and the Ruhr Area 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The downward trend seems to have 
been halted but vital investments are 
not yet In sight. The Buadesverband der 
Deutscben Volksbankea uad Raiffei - 
senbankea (BVR), an association of 
banks and building societies, expects 
interest rates to decline further. 

The general economic situation is 
marked by continued successes on fo- 
reign markets and sinking inflation and 
interest rates. 

But domestic trends are not strong 
enough to launch an upswing, says the 

Germany and 
China step 
up trade 

T rade between Germany and China 
has risen steeply since diplomatic 
ties were established 10 years ago. 

; Volume of trade last year was 
DM4bn. German exports made up 
DM23bn of this. 

Negotiations are taking place for an 
investment promotion programme and 
an agreement to avoid double taxation. 

The negotiations are being handled 
by the Sino-German Economic Affairs 
Commission which has had its second 
conference, in Bonn. 

Several large German-Chin ese pro- 
jects which were shelved last year are 
now going ahead. 

German companies negotiated .the 
deals directly with their Chinese coun- 
terparts. 

It has been agreed to spread ship- 
ments for the joint venture steel mill in 
Baosban nepr Shanghai over a longer 
period.' 

Technical and industrial cooperation 
between the two countries now includes 
some. 50 projects with emphasis on me; 
chanical engineering, electrics, pharma- 
ceutical? and chemicajs. There, are also 
some cooperative project in the agricul- 
ture sector. 

' Germany wants improved and lodg- 
teph CdbperiUibn ifi the energy ?eCtQtf. :ii 

According to' Gerihah J delegite?V thb 
Bonn government and German industry 
will make a bid ' to improve China's 
energy' technology and help develop 
ehdrgy-iaving processes. ; : J 

The Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry 
Waritsan overall Cooperation strategy in 
C&ergy and raw materials in research' 
and technology and in practical Coope- 
ration in the development of plapts and 
thp transfer of technology. 

.Germany Wants oil Exploration cop- 
Cfc'ssjoruf for thb German Deminek cor- 
poration: This would invblVe offshore 
work. , ; 

Dfenlinex haS previously taken part in 
stich ekpldratldh Work as a member of 
iiiteiin'ational syndicated. / ■ 

1 Gentian plant fcohstriictiPrt compa- 
nies would like to in cooperate with the 
Chinese ih offshore oil exploration. 

■ ' • (SOddeutsche Zdtung, IS May I 9 S 2 ) 


National Federation of German Banks, 
Cologne, in its latest report. 

It says the business community is still 
reluctant to invest, largely due to the 
continued discussion on the job crea- 
tion programme and the fact that its fi- 
nancing is still uncertain. 

What matters now is to remove the 
uncertainties and provide potential in- 
vestors with reliable data. 

The bankers are particularly worried 
about the growing public Bector financ- 
ing problems. They point to the fact 
that the state u already faced with reve- 
nue shortfalls of several billion deuts- 
chemarks. 

Should this gap be closed through 
borrowing it would keep interest rates 
high and so hamper investment still fur- 
ther. 

Though the spring has so far failed to 
bring the usual upswing, the downward 
trend has stopped and there are some 
signs of renewed optimism among the 
business community, the Ruhr Area 
Chambers of Commerce say. 

Bleak forecasts are slowly giving way 
to a bit more optimism, though this 
does not apply to the construction in- 
dustry and the retail trade, where pessi- 
mism has increased, if anything. 

The prospects on the labour market 
are also bleak, although one in five in- 
dustrialists interviewed complained 
about a shortage of labour and resulting 
production Vpttlcnetka. . 

It is also Still uncertain whether the 
33,000 additional apprenticeships that 
will be needed in the autumn will be 
available... 

Spokesmen of the five Chambers of 
Commerce concerned essentially blame 
this on the state government's educatio- 
nal policy and the introduction of a 
tenth compulsory year of schooling de- 
spite warnings against it. 

The bottleneck that was thus created 
is now about to open up, releasing 
thousands of school leavers looking for 
apprenticeships. 

Bankruptcies and the shut-down of 
plants, resuming in 65,000 lost jobs since 
last spring — about 10 per cent of the 
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1980 1981 1982 


From the spring report^ 
the economic Institutes 
1 M2 figures are eatlnuto 
llfllPrlce IncreassslMl 


■BUSINESS 


Retailers step up battle to keep market 
share as consumer spending drops 


Gross profits 


Balance of trade i 


>ss earnings 


[lnDMbn 


Income deficits force Bonn to 
do a juggling act 

N o sooner did 1 Bonn release its latest predicted for 1983 Is in ahy e 
tax revenue estimates for fiscal bound to be hialief because nslw e'er 


1983, showing 'a shortfall of DM7bn, 
than new Calculations by the Finance 
Ministry showed that fiscal 1982 would 
close with an additional revenue short- 
fall of DM2bi; 

"To make matters worse, Bonn will 
have to coihe up with a supplementary 
budget by mid-June; and the v61ume Of 
if I*, unlikely to be below bM5bii to 
DM 6 bn. : 

'The question as to wheti to depart 
from previous avowals 1 not to spend 
more money- will therefore' riot arise 
with' fiscal 1983 but with this year's 
budget. ■ .i i -. . 


_ - -- umnu up iur 1CUUCCU FOYC* 

nu " r “ u . U ! n |.f rom ecottowlc *o«. 


budget Tot fiscal 1982; the SPD and tile 
FDP will have to cbtne to an agreement 
in 1 the next eight weeks on hOW to meet 

an additional shortfall of DM lObn. 

• The ■ DM7bri ' tax revenue shortfall 


The DM250brt earmarked for spend- 
ingiinthe medium-term fiscal plan Will 
have to be exceeded. • ' 

The Federal Labour Office will have 
Continued Oh page 7 > 



total of lost jobs in North Rhine- West- 
phalia — have made things worse. 

There is general consensus on the ef- 
fectiveness of the planned investment 
subsidy which is seen as zero. This is 
due to the fact that one in two firms has 
invested less this year than its average 
investment in the past three yearn. 

Now for a poser: how is the invest- 
ment subsidy to be combined with the 
“steel iridustry siting programme,” 
which aims at creating jobs outside the 
steel industry to replace those lost7 

If the whole thing were tackled cor- 
rectly, the state (i.e. the taxpayer) 
would pay 25 per cent of the investment 
costs. 

But bath programmes still have no re- 
gulations governing how they should be 
put into action. So nothing is happen- 
&Q8-- . Jy. . •• ’V..,. 

The BVR 'anticipates further ’interest 
rate reduction and lower inflation this 
year. 

A BVR statement speaks of a drop in 
the nominal interest rate of one per cent 
by December arid an inflation rate of 
about four per cent by the same month. 

The aim of, a balanced current ac- 
count by the end of the year, following 
three deficit years, is now within graspi 

The BVR is by and large no longer 
worried that higii interest rates in Ame- 
rica might hamper German interest rate 
reductions except if dramatically grow- 
ing US budget deficits make American 
rates rise more steeply than anticipated. 

(SQddeutiche Zellung, 18 May 1982) 


predicted for 1983 Is in ahy event 
bound to be higtiei because noW econo- 
mic indicators show that the upswing 
will come later than anticipated. 

Assuming that rieXt year’s Wage deals 
will be as moderate as those for 1982 
and that none of the other Ministries 
ask for additional money, Finance Mi- 
nister Manfred Lahnstein would 1 still be 
faced with a huge hole in the budget be- 
cause the lowerthe wage deals the lo- 
wer the tax revenbe. ! < i ■ 

1 1 ’If the cautious estimates of the Bun- 
desbank are correct and if it again 
channels DMlObn of its profits 1 into the 
Bonn budget, that amount would only 
be etibugh'to make up for redbeed r eve-! 


Built-in crisis 
for middle 
sized companies 

S ome well-known German compa- 
nies have run into trouble. They It 
elude hi-fi manufacturer Dual, color TV 
maker Videocolor, Kreidler (motors 
cles) and Bauknecht (washing madi 
nes). 

All ire either family business' oi 
medium-sized industrial companies. 

Medium-sized companies are prow 
to mismanagement, but in these cawl 
is too easy to put the blame there. 

However, the problems probably h 
have some connection with their she. 

It is no coincidence that the rise h 
the number of bankruptcies (from VW 
in 1979 to almost 8,500 in 1981) lus 
been accounted for primarily by family 
businesses. ■ 

Surveys by the banks that were S® 
moned as a last resort and that have fr 
quently prevented n company fi» 
fdlding show a dangerous underbajA**- 
lisation in this type of enterprise. Bo* 
lenecks that can occur with any type«: 
business tend here to become critical j 

According to the banks, the lack ofl 
quidlty is frequently because these pom*, 
panies dislike borrowing for fesf-afto 
coming dependent. 

This is why lending decisions sra^ 
ten made simply on “instinct." - . 

Business associations should start tf 
information drive to eliminate this ffr 
lu chance to present a company’s P** 
tion properly. 

(Rheiniichc Post! 18 MW 

Performance of small . y. 
and niediuiri-slzed busing 

Tiny: ittA 1 ' 


spending dropped last year 

Vihe flr5t time evcr ln the Fcdcral 

-Hit It fell by 1 per cent. 

^victim of this reluctance to spend 
u'At retail trade, whoso sales, at 
were down 2.5 per cent in 

dKnns. 

Tie outlook this year is no better, 
bfint quarter figures across almost 

Iff competition 
to develop 
amateur snaps 

D u of the main concerns of the 
photo industry is the fierce compe- 
for the development and printing 

b in example, the Hertie chain now 
ugH 39 pfennigs per colour print, 
Agates to the annual congress of the 
msn photo Industry were told. 

Cbaliman of the Photo Industry As- 
ditto, Herr F. W. Rnbenschlag, said 
fit anateur market in Germany shrank 
tolper cent ln 1981 but the professio- 
ns suket grew by about 4 per cent to 


•mploy 
account for 


ijofapprwft* 

lofthettirkfoi? 


of OOP 


Ttiiwas because of the poor consu- 
ls tfaate rather than declining inter- 
(aung amateurs. 

' Thoalook this year was for Impro- 
keM and 1983 should “be a real 
Nywr*. 

h Rnbenschlag said the German 
ffo film market was already as large 
ufciuper -8 film market, 
tat year 75,000 video cameras were 
M for a total of DM500m, whilo sales 
tftuper -8 camera fell from 280,000 the 
fai before to 190,000. 

Traditional photography Is going 
“*il» a period of slow sales and un- 
Jtfnty about the future. J. Philip 
of Eastman Kodak, said. Be- 
wmething was technically feasi- 
hh did not mean that It would auto- 
^Hy sell well. 

Tb# decision rests with the consu- 
min' he still wants something he 
1,4 told in his hand." 

™«es photography’s future In a 
(Nation of the two technologies, 
E * 3 and the traditional, a combina- 
™ would be a biend of the advan- 
^ofboth. 

Instance: the photochemical in- 
could provide better film and 
ponies could Improve its recording 
^production of pictures. 

J* photo industry could thus otter 
**°«eur photographer two ways of 
J*l D Shii snaps: the usual in the! form 
* rtide of dolour picture and the elec- 
'yeway by using his TV screen, 
^ttreised that the new disc cameras 
r* “'ready capable of projecting co- 
J wgatlves onto a TV screen by 
of a converter. 

^pflr alio said that he anticipated 
, improvement - tn the work of film 
k a| a result of progress in electro- 

(J 11 * ^ or instance, badly under-or 
^powd negatives could be turned 
outstanding photographs. 
b. °utlo°k for the 8 mm cine film 
^^iderably bleaker. 

(Frtiikjurttr Allsemelne Zdtunj 
ftr DwUehUnd, 17 May W2 


the entire retail trade were worse than a p 
year ago. s 

Now the battle is on to maintain mar- 
ket shares. The approaches vary. De- t! 
partment stores are busy reorganising s 
their departments so that people theore- r 
tically will spend less time searching for 
what they want. t 

Other shops have removed certain \ 
good entirely and established special 1 
stores for them, fiimiture for example, c 
What the whole thing amounts to is that 
shops are becoming more specialised in 
a bid to secure market shares through 
steady customers. 

The strategy of the food business is 
primarily marked by the sale of no- 
brand goods which are considerably 
cheaper than their brand name counter- 
parts. 

The target of attack is the discount 
store, the competitor that tends to cor- 
ner additional market shares in econo- 
mically hard times. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
strategy will pay off. If everybody gets 
the same idea it soon becomes ineffec- 
tual. The truth is that food shops cannot 
sell more than we are prepard to consu- 
me. 

As a result, there is a danger that the 
additional sales generated by no-brand 
products will go at the expense of the 
more profitable sale of brand name pro- 
ducts — and hence at the expense of 
earnings. 

The retailer who loses sight of this is 
tikely to find himself in trouble becuso 
small food retailers’ earnings have been 
poor for some time. 

The strategy hero Is to lean Increas- 
ingly heavily on the many retailor grou- 
pings such as buying cooperatives. 

But the days when the prime task of 
the cooperative was to supply Its mem- 
bers as cheaply os possible seem to be 
numbered. 

Hans Reischl, chairman of the board 
of the Rewe organisation, sees it this 
way: “It's an unpleasant but necessary 
task to convince retailers that some of 
their earnings must be ploughed back 
Into the cooperative to be used to main- 
tain market shares." 

This is Indeed necessary because it 
would be impossible to secure these 
market shares without re-investing ear- 
nings. But this is frequently not done — 

Continued from pages 

the trade unions would, if need be, ac- 
complish their objectives regardless of 
political parties, 

He did so when in 1972 in Berlin he 
referred to the seven, million trade 
union members .as^pqlitical potential 

that could be mobilised. 

He did so when he expressed dissatis- 
faction with the free market, economy 
by saying that an economic system ba- 
sed on a higher degree of planning was 
also in keeping with the provisions of 

Basic l^w. . i • , 

He made his farewell address to the 
DGB congress in Berlin on 17 May, and 
under pressure from mass uoepiploy- 
ment be referred. <M i he bad done 10 
yeen previouily. to the old trade union 
cheflnuls that the PPB, ;wlth an ele- 
phant's memory, trundle, out year by 

I ye JJe caUed for, an economic frame- 


probably because many retailers fail to 
see the need. 

In addition, there is the danger that 
the Monopolies Commission, which is 
suspicious of any close groupings In the 
retail trade, will prick up its ears. 

Though the Ifo Institute has found 
that individual retailers can hardly sur- 
vive without the backing of a group, the 
Monopolies Commission might have 
different views. 


In any event, there can be no getting 
away from the fact that retailers are tied 
to their group in direct proportion to 
the capital it provides — as for instance 
In the form of deferred payments for 
goods provided. 

If used properly, this strategy could 
prove helpfiil to the retail trade, despite 
certain problems that go with it. 

The implementation will be tedious 
because these groups lack the streamli- 
ned and uniform organisation of de- 
partment stores. 

As a result, the struggle will go on for 
some time. But even should the consu- 
mer climate remain unfavourable, there 
1 b every likelihood that the retail busi- 
ness will not go to the dogs after all. 

Hanaa Gteskea 

(Die Wall, IS May 1982 ) 


Oil glut goes and petrol prices 
start to rise again 

P etrol prices, which had been for the motorist. The Monopolies Cc 
dropping for months, have sudden- mission in Berlin has so far been una 


JT dropping for months, have sudden- 
ly begun rising again because the oil 
glut is disappearing. 

Opeo, whose collapse many hasty ob- 
servers have predicted in the past few 
months, charted the course towards 
higher prices some months ago when 
Saudi Arabia agreed to cut its output in 
return for an undertaking by the other 
Opec members not to raise prices for 
the time being. 

In view of Saudi Arabia's dominating 
role in Opec, it was only a question of 
time until the oil glut became a shortage 
once more. 

The reduction of oil prices in the past 
six months was the result of surplus 
production amounting to about one or 
two per cent of global consumption. 
But the cutbacks in output by ftr ex- 
ceed the former surplus. 

To make matters worse fbr Germany, 
oil companies in this country have had 
considerable losses since mid-1981. Se- 
veral refineries were shut 

And the independent filling stations 
that led the price reductions now have 
to pay higher prices in Rotterdam. 

As German refinery prices are seven 
pfennigs per litre cheaper than Rotter- 
dam this is the amount German prices 
should rise. 

But in all likelihood the rise will be 
steeper because the holiday season and 
the improved economic prospects. 

Independent filling stations cannot 
now compete and keep prices down. 

All the oil companies are bound to 
do all they can to keep prices high. 

There is thus no silver lining In Sight 

Vetter’s reign 
at the DGB 

work plan, for investment controls, for 
industrial democracy* for «P ilaI accu- 
mutation funds, for a stronger coopera- 
tive sector of tne economy and for do- 
mocratisatiop of the.economy in gene- 
ral.Hls successor would do well to attune 
trade union emotions to the pragmatism 
the DG B unions practise. 

Views may differ in degree from one 
union to the next, but by and large one 
can say that despite verbal thunder the 
unions are well aware that trade union 
activity Is nowhere more fruitful than in 
a free market economy. . , 

They feel like a fish Ja water In The 
social free market economy. It is nigh 
time they owned up to the fact. , 

Wilfried Hertz-gicfrcnrodo 
(Di> Walt, 18 May 1982 ) 


for the motorist. The Monopolies Com- 
mission in Berlin has so far been unable 
to exercise its control over price abuse 
and has never been able to put a dam- 
per on petrol prices. 

All attempts to put a spanner In the 
works of the oil companies have foun- 
dered In court. So there Is only one 
policy left for the consumer: thrift. 

The appreciation of the dcutsche- 
mark could provide some relief by put- 
ting the brakes on the prices. 

• (DcrTSgWBplegel, 18 May 1982) 

I • 'it' 

Continued from page 6 

to increase its budget by at least 
DM5bn in the next few years to meet 
the unemployment benefits of the job- 
less and short shift workers. 

Defence Minister Hans Apel will also 
want more money for new weapons sys- 
tems; and then there is the still open 
question as tp whether Bonn will have 
to come up with more money than esti: 
mated for Poland, Turkey and other cri; 
sis areas — not to mention .the fact that 
Bonn will have to introduce additional 
job creating programmes In 1983. , . 

The new holes in the budget that 
have already become evident cannot be 
put in exact figures but it Is certain ^ at 
they will impose a further strain on the 
coalition. 

The CDU's wooing of the FDP could 
well prove a temptation in view of the 
bleak fiscal future of tfce Social-Liberal 
government *7 despitp the fact .that 
Hans-Dletrlch Genscher keeps, describ- 
ing the coalition atmosphere as relaxed. 

Soon the cards will have tp beputpq 
the table. From mid-June, thq SPD and 
FDP wljl have to prove their ability to 
govern even before the Bundestag goes 
into summer recess. > 

What this means. Is that they \yill have 
tp find ways and pw®ns to nn^ce thp 
budget and face the risks without — ,as 
in the past — being *Me to wriggle their 
way out by pointing , to a long overdue 
supplemental budget- h 
If, Bonn's fiscal policy U to ; make ( any 
sense at all, it will havo.tp present par: 
llament with g. 1983 budget that can 
stand up rather than , not 1 yrorth 

the paper jt is written on by tho time it 
comes to passing it., : 

. Art honest fiscal policy is a prost ft)/ 
the poalitfon considering the, popr eco- 
nomic , situation and growing unemploy- 
ment, i .... 

Uplltys with last year’s Jug-pf-war 
over the budget, the tx>aliliqu wiU upw 
have to show its jnie colours. ; 

fatarJ. Yefte 
NwhricJit<M? May 1982) 
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The making of a president: a new look 
at the era of Brandt and Scheel 
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Arnulf Baring , , , plenty ol anecdotes, 
(Photo; Kraufmann und Kraufmann) 

A rnulf Baring’s book on the Brandt/ 
Scheet era in Bonn from October 
1969 to May 1974 was written with unu- 
sually strong backing from Walter 
Scheel. 

Herr Scheel served as Foreign Minis- 
ter to Willy Brandt as Bonn Chancellor 
until, on 15 May 1974, he was voted 
head of state. 

During his term as head of state he 
Invited Dr Baring, a contemporary his- 
torian at the Free University of Berlin, 
to take a- doseT documentary and aca- 
demic look at the creative early days of 
the Social and Free Democratic coali- 
tion in Bonn. 

The historian gained the impression 
that Herr Scheel was keen to establish a 
counterweight to Willy Brandt’s me- 
moirs. 1 

Dr Baring was given sabbatical leave 
for three years to work in a building in 
the grounds of the Federal President's 
Office on his subject. 

He was also able to draw on count- 
less interviews and conversations both 
in Bohn generally and arranged for him 
by President Scheel. 

The list of people he names as having 
interviewed in depth fills more than a 
printed page and includes practically all 
Bonn’s public figures and many lesser- 
known names besides. ' 

It is followed by a long list of scienti- 
fic 'and other colleagues consulted. So 
however much the book bears the Bar- 
ing hallmark, It relies heavily on. assis- 
tance willingly given by many otHers. 

Dr Baring has journalistic bkperiencb 
and was evidently aware of the prob- 
lems that cbuld arise from being too 
close to hid patron and frequent source 
of infbrtfcatiori, Herr Scheel. 

‘But -he says that Herr Scheel, al- 
though ho was always approachable 
and ready to be of assistance, kept his 
distance from the project in such a way 
as to ensure frdm the outset that there 
would beno interference. 

Dr Baring likewise took good care to 
ensure he retained .his independence, 
preferring not to be given access to Fo- 
reign Office document The pried would 
have bdert an undertaking to allow his 
work to be virtually censored. 

Official documents, he says, are often 
uninformative. They are Couched in dry 
and formal terms and shed little light 
oh the way decisions are reached. 

They often' merely minute resolutions 


passed at some meeting or other but 
originating somewhere else, and not 
just in connection with Egon Bahr, 
whose predilection for secretiveness is 
given special mention. 

The result is a book that places Wai- 
ter Scheel neither stage centre nor on a 
pedestal. It describes a political scena- 
rio with about a dozen main characters 
and several hundred extras. 

The writer’s value judgements on his 
actors are refreshingly frank and based 
on a wealth of personal knowledge. 

Gustav Heinemann, Herr Scheel’s 
predecessor as head of state, he sees, 
for instance, as having combined Pro- 
testant ethics with the spirit of capita- 
lism. 

He says that while Dr Heinemann 
had the directness and the fresh ap- 
proach attrributable to his religious 
convictions, he was at times irksomely 
serious and narrow-minded to a degree 
encountered in religious sects. 

Dr Baring makes it clear that the 
Christian and Social Democrats, who in 
1966 after Ludwig Erhard's resignation 
os Chancellor formed a Grand Coali- 
tion government in Bonn, shared com- 
mon misgivings about the Free Demo- 
crats. 

Neither was keen on a coalition with 
the FDP, Herr Scheel's party. Konrad 
Adenauer said in 1957 he had no idea 
what the Free Democrats stood for and 
never would figure out what they wan- 
ted. ^ 

Rainer Barzel complained in 1964 
about the nerve-racking guerrilla war 
with the FDP, while Heinrich von Bren- 
tano wrote to Adenauer, also in 1964, 
that: "these people (the Free Demo- 
crats) are absolutely intolerable in their 
arrogance," 

Social Democrats Herbert Wehner 
and Helmut Schmidt, who were keen to 
ensure a reliable coalition partner, were 
opposed in 1969 to a coalition with the 
FDP. 


They were also less than enthusiastic 
about the Free Democrats as coalition 
partners because the two parties emer- 
ged from the 1969 general election with 
a majority of six. 

But a Social and Free Democratic 
coalition was in many ways a foregone 
conclusion after Dr Heinemann had 
been voted head of state earlier that 
year with the backing of FDP members 
of tho electoral college. 

The FDP were anxious to end propo- 
sals for electoral reform that seemed li- 
kely to mean their demise at the polls, 
and when the 1969 election results 
made a coalition with the SPD possible 
they offered to join forces with Willy 
Brandt's Social Democrats. 

Herr Brandt agreed and was given a 
reluctant go-ahead by the SPD executi- 
ve, which remained sceptical and retai- 
ned its reservations. 

The views of Social Democratic lea- 
ders had much in common with the list- 
less support given by their Christiun 
Democratic counterparts to CDU lea- 
der Rainer Barzel in his 1972 bid to 
oust Willy Brandt. 

1969 to 1972 were the years of Ostpo- 
litik negotiations between Bonn and 
East Bloc countries, and they are dealt 
with in detail, including the restraint 
shown by the Western powers. 

The Bundestag votes on the Bast Bloc 
treaties and Herr Barrel's motion of no- 
confidence in Chancellor Brandt were 
held Id > swift succession, and many 
Christian Democrats were keen to see 
the SPD- FDP coalition ousted on ac- 
count ofits Ostpolitik. 

But Dr Baring conscientiously notes 
that other leading Christian Democrats, 
including Herr Barzel, Richard von 
Weizsficker and Ernst Majonica, felt in 
principle that the new Ostpolitik wns 
necessary. 

He fails, however, satisfactorily to ex- 
plain why the no-confldence motion 
backfired. Willy Brandt was expected to 


Significance of not remembering 
words of the national anthem 


I n their complicated history the Ger- 
mans can hardly be said ever to have 
had a better state than the Federal Re- 
public, certainly none more peaceful, 
more social and more democratic. 

True, it is only a rump state, a partial 
slate, and that is doubtless one reason 
why West Germans, in comparison with 
the French or the Poles, are lacking in 
national feeling, as many foreign obSer- 
vers have noted, usually with a sigh of 

The strange relationship between the 
Germans and their national symbols 
must also be seen in this light. 

Take the national anthem. Thirty 
years ago President Heuss declared the 
Deutschlandlled the national anthein 
again; not the Deutschland' Deutsch- 
land Uber a/Ies of the first veree but 
Merely the third, which proclaims unity, 
justice and freedom. 

;Yet fewer and fewer Germans cad re- 
call the words. It is arguably due to the 
great historic divide of 1945. Nowa- 
days, in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
hmny, the idea of owning a flag to hang 


out of the window is virtually inconce 
vable. 

Many Germans feel embarrassed fc 
the idea of joining in the singing of th 
national anthem. This is a fact and litt! 
can be done about it, not even by ha' 
ing children leant the words by hea 
again at school or by having it playe 
daily oh radio and TV. 

To want to upgrade the national syn 
bois officially would run counter to th 
very nature of the Federal Republii 
which is a flourishing edmpany that ai 
lows its staff ample leisure time. 

Most are well aware how valuabl 
this is. Soberly, democratically, the 
give this esteem expression by voting e 
the polls for one or other of the politi 
cal parties that endeavour just as level 
headedly to keep the state in order am 
set aside temptation. 

Germany's World Cup soccer squat 
taay not be the world's best at memoris 
ing their national antheiri, but there ar 
things that weigh more heavily. 

Ralf Lehmann 

(Weatdflliiicfae AJJgemrine, $ May 1982 
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cTan“ cally makins Hen| « | AVIATION 
In terms of declared parlinmcr 
support there was no way the SP 0.1 TT < 1 M AVAP 
coalition could possibly havens flflllU ' Cl 

Dr Rnrino “ 


In terms of declared parlis^ 
support there was no way the SP&f 
coalition could possibly have suni. 
Dr Baring merely mentions exult 
tions mooted at the time, invests 
that failed to arrive at conclusions! 
litigation that was quietly dropped. 
Yet he is now being sued by Wilt 
Helms, an FDP Bundestag m 
who in 1972 resigned from the partj 
was, it has been alleged, bribed n B 


window 


for small aircraft 



■ — — ■ — " ““‘“6 ousu BY Wllkfc 

j he A 310, the new, smaller version 

of the A 300 Airbus, was the centre 
was, it has been alleged, bribed^ d ^ 5terest at ^ 1C Hanover air show, 
vote against the government in ihec vkrteit was seen for the first time since 
cial division 011 the motion of ink* SfiApril maiden flight in Toulouse, 
dence. Designed for short- and medium-haul 

That is why sonic paragraphs la pirel, it wUI sent between 210 and 236 
book have been blacked out afe and fly at up to 480 knots, 
court injunction. Airlines in 15 countries have already 

Changes in the SPD troika of* jM 180 orders, so the Airbus consor- 
Brandt, Herbert Wehner and HtJ» of manufacturers ,n Brita,n * Frun- 
Schmidt canie to light when Herr WA Holland and s P ain uro 

ner, who had been opposed to theoj^g pretty ' 

lion with the FDP, refused to coniij H* original Airbus is flown all over 
dropping the Chancellor while htt ikworld, and crowds flocked to Hano- 
down. rc to see the A 3 10 for themselves. The 

He mended fences with Herr Bn jsitow organisers were delighted, 
and the two men sought to bridle K 811 P* aneB diet really stole the 
Schmidt's tempestuous ego. aw were the small fry. Hanover has 
But the situation changed IS m W * 1 as a ma J or rendezvous for tho 
later when Willy Brandt was in trot praised business aviation trade, 
because a leading member of his x It specialises in helicopters, which 
nal staff was round to be an EastG « Pining ground worldwide, and in 
man spy. mm and commuter jets and single- 

Herr Wehner gave him a 24-hour! H ,ffi "- en 8 ined private and executive 
mutum but, cuutious us ever in hist 


- I All leading manufacturers in these 

Arnulf Baring: Machtwachael. Dltk e * hibit at Hanover, and they 
Brandt/Schee! (Power Changes H J dyda ,he Ameri 'cans, Japanese, Brazi- 


The Brandt/Scheel Era), publlahril 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stutfa 

.Iwttiffitei 

tics, did not tell him to resign bulls S**---”***- - 

ly insisted that the Chancellor rail N lnaelis, Canadians, French, Ita- 

decision. hasai Germans. 

This section of the book rovealib Hn have been hit by tho recession, 
tailed knowledge and accurately nfls knot [hose of well-designed German 
the atmosphere at the time, being W 4 such as tho Dornier Do 228- 1 00 
on careful research. i 11 and tho MesserschmiU-Bfilkow- 

But Dr Baring docs not nim attws Bo 105 and UK i 17 helicopters, 
tional disclosures or telling points.^ ^all private und executive 
surprising points he may have to cat P®peller-drivcn aircraft uso speclul 
he prefers to make in passing, » i *° fwh that are Increasingly expensi- 
wore. '«nnd in short supply, so munufuctu- 

Ho notes, for Instance, that AlaWtf “Jtow hud to take u long, hard look 
ler, the former SPD Finance Minisfci » products, 
five years older than is generally w# J ett models huvo been the result, 
sed, and the book is rich in anecdote .* rony were on show at Hanover. 

In confidential top-level CPU id or general aviation cannot 
Richard von Weizsficker, for InsWS jply charge passengers the rising cost 

pllfl. 

| Gweral aviation comes between nirli- 
charter services on the one hand 
and KGB man. ^military aviation on the other, and 

The Russian congratulated hloj business, 
his stand. Herr von Weizsficker cofl? i wddwlde it handles between 90ra 


lam, hraelis, Canadians, French, Ra- 
ted Germans. 

Saks have been hit by tho recession, 
boot those of well-designed German 
Bftiels, such as the Dornier Do 228- 1 00 
jt end the MesserschmiU-Ildlkow- 
Bfo* Bo 105 and UK 117 helicopters. 
Small private nnd executive 
impeller-driven aircraft uso speclul 


advised against the motion of no 
dence. That same afternoon he 
paid a visit by u Soviet embassy fl 
and KGB man. 


mented tho Soviet diplomat on 
been so quick off the mark! 

More can be expected of a bool: 
ten in such ideal circumstances 
might be expected of a run-of-tht 
work. Dr Baring fully justifies exp 
tions. 

He tries to do better than others 
details too. His index of personal i 
is accompanied by potted biogtf 

His book list is accompanied by 

ments that gives readers a clear 
where to look next. 

But at the end of the book the* 
neither a review of the period dealt t 
nor a forward glance at the Seta 
Genschcr era, part of which is n° ff 
wise political history. 

The book ends like a House at IW 
of a terrace row onto which tnoi® 1 
ses may be added. May we loos 


r passengers a year. So Hano- 
? Bas a clearer pointer than ever to 
the economy in general, 
foseral aviation manufacturers are 
Jj? for shares of tho market. Arne- 
who used to rule the roost, 
gjbeen Hghast as sales have plummc- 
ior Lwo years in succession. At times 
I ° u tput was nearly halved. 

^ropean and Japanese manufaclu- 
the winners, boldly and suc- 
taking advantage of the trend 
^ td smaller and more efficient pla- 

Production techniques can help 
rjjpany t 0 <j 0 we U in the slump, as a 
cj 8 ? manufacturer, Grab, based In 
Bavaria, has shown. 

^ h manufactures gliders at prices 
J T Ve Nearly called a halt to the ris- 


ward to a companion volume by aw m 0 f gluing and has sold over 

Baring on the years in office of , • Uiders and motorised gliders. 

Schmidt and H^ns-DieUtehO^ W mpsny #ow p , an w ^ 
. Klaus-Dietncb u j JJe small aircraft market with a 

^cut-price plutio-fuKlne «In*!o- 


engine planes. The G 1 10 will first be 
marketed as a two-seater. 

The next step will be setting up a pro- 
duction facility in the lion's den, Ameri- 
ca, the home ground of Cessna, Beech- 
craft and Piper. 

Grob expect the market outlook to 
improve considerably. Market research 
forecasts growth rates of over SO per 
cent a year in general aviation until the 
end of the decade. 

But it takes courage to risk manufac- 
turing aircraft in a country where the 
world'B leading manufacturers are at 
home and are already engaged in cut- 
throat competition among themselves. 

General aviation is a must in many 
industries nowadays, supplying oil rigs 
and platforms and serving scientific ex- 
peditions, not to mention ambulance 
services and mercy bids. 

Experts are agreed that although 
commercial jet airliners have become 
part of everyday life, the small fry are in 
many ways even more indispensable. 

Between 1974 and 1980 the number 
of Germans holding private pilot's li- 
cences increased from 22,800 to 27,700. 
Then there are 6,000 professional and 
airline pilots. 

The number of single- and twin-engi- 
ned business and private aircraft and 
helicopters has increased to over 7,000. 

They stand for a domestic market 
that made a beeline for Hanover, as did 
foreign manufacturers ond buyers who 
are also to be found at Famborough 
und Le Bourget. 

At Hunovcr roughly 340 exhibitors 
from 20 countries exhibited everything 
tiiut is anything in aerospace today und 
pointed tho way to technological pro- 
gress. 

The new Airbus may hove been at the 
centre of interest but it was only one of 
1 50 types and models on show. They in- 
cluded the Diamond, a new ninc-seuter 
jet from Jupan of which 120 have alrea- 
dy been sold. 


mm 
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This 27 horsepower “aerial motor scooter 9 la capable ol SO kilometres an hour 
(about 60 mph). It was on show at the Hanover Air Show together with the new Air- 
bus, the 310, here In the background, (Photo: dpa) 


Then there was the Embraer EMB- 
1 10 from Brazil, a turboprop model its 
manufacturers expect to sell well and 
reinforce Brazil’s reputation in the 
aerospace industry. 

The Westwind II is an executive jet 
from Israel, a relative newcomer to the 
general aviation market, while there 
were at least a dozen new models from 
America, especially in the turboprop ca- 
tegory. 

Never have so many helicopters, both 
civilian and military, been on show at 
Hanover either, and here too there are 
sound commercial reasons for the inter- 
est shown by both buyers and sellers. 

Fuw markets seem likely to expand 
more rapidly than helicopters, of which 
there uro 42,000 in use worldwide at 
present. 

In the 70s 9,400 civilian und 11,600 
in Hilary helicopters wero built in the 
non-communist world. In the 80s the 
ratio is expected to be more llinn rever- 
sed, witii 21,000 civilian models being 
sold, as against only 8,000 military heli- 
copters. 

So the trend is toward civil uses, nnd 
the helieoptor trade both exhibited at 


Pilots criticise German and 
European airports 


G erman airports and European air 
space have been criticised by inter- 
national airline pilots, says Cockpit, the 
Frankfurt-based German pilots' asso- 
ciation. ; 

Landing conditions at Stuttgart, 
Hamburg and Saarbrttcken are rated 
very poor and at Frankfurt and Bremen 
us poor by Ifalpa, the international as- 
sociation. 

Reinhardt Abraham of the Lufthansa 
board is no less critical of organisation 
und equipment in European uir safety 
control. 

The shortcomings listed by Ifalpa 
mainly include electronic and optical 
landing aids that are either inadequate 
or do not exist. 

Then there are obstacles, such as a 
dike in Bremen and trees in Hamburg, 
that make the runway approach more 
difficult. 

This does not mean the airports sla- 
ted are dangerous, say s a Cockpit spo- 


kesman. It merely means they are less 
suitable for use in poor conditions. 

Pilots are not allowed to land when 
poor weather or a technical defect make 
it impossible to guarantee a safe run-up, 
So they fly to beltcr-equlpped airports 
instead. ! 

Herr Abrdham’s criticism was level- 
led at organisation rather than the airli- 
ne pilots’ comments, which related 
more to technicalities. 

European air corridors, he said, are 
too tortuous. Commercial aircraft have 
to fly distances up to 15 per cent longer 
than necessary in order to reach their 
destinations via approved routes. ! 

This, he told a European aviation 
conference in Toulouse, was a waste of 
time and energy. It was due mainly to 
disorganised air safety controls, for 
which individual countries were mainly 
to blame. 

Air traffic is, of course, dense in Eu- 
rope. In America there are many more 
flights and a much larger number of 


Hanover and held an international heli- 
copter party at Haaover and BQcke* 
burg. 

The timing was well-chosen, since al- 
though US manufacturers continue to 
predominate, the Italians, British and 
French face increasingly tough compe- 
tition from Germans and Japanese in 
joint harness. 

The BK 117, jointly developed and 
built by Messerschmitt-Btilkow-BIohm 
and Kawasaki, is selling as well as the 
Airbus. 

Last year American manufacturers 
reported turnover down 19.6 per cent, 
which they attributed mainly to Euro- 
pean competition, including Mcsscr- 
schmilt but mainly meaning ASrospa- 
tiulo or France, who have emerged us 
the leading European manufacturer. 

A6rospat!ulc arc selling more limn 
Hughes und Sikorsky nnd almost level- 
pegging with Bell. So Hanover was 
arguably even more important as a heli- 
copter show than as b shop window for 
general uviution. 

Kurf Morgcnstem 

( Rhein istlier Murknr/Clirist nnd Well, 

14 May 1982 ) 

passengers, but they arc spread over u 
larger area. 

European conditions can only bear 
comparison with Japan, whereas in 
America olr . safely control regulations 
and equipment are uniform. 

In Europe the politicians have failed 
abysmally in their bids to give Eurocon- 
trol supranational powers. First steps in 
this direction have been nipped in tho 
bud by national governments, including 
Bonn. , 

Equipment differs from country to 
country too. Some, such as Germany, 
try to use the latest equipment;, others 
are years behind the times. > . 

"You'can't build an autobahn to the 
border between one country and the 
next and have only a footpath on the 
other side, of the border," Herr Abra- 
ham said. 

In the United States equipment is al- 
ready up to high standards and a 20- 
year ' modernisation programme has 
been drawn up. It- provides for new 
computers, secondary radar and a mic- 
rowave landing system that will enable 
aviation to be handled more flexibly. 

The Federal Aviation Authority plans 
to invest $ 1 Obn in this programme. i 

...... 1C Mailer 

(Die Welt, 14 May 1982 ) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


United Nations reflects on Third World 
and the Drinking Water Decade 


U NEP, the UN environmental pro* 
gramme, launched 10 yean ago af- 
ter an international conference in 
Stockholm, has been reviewed in Nairo- 
bi. 

After a decade's work it was felt to be 
time for a conscientious analysis of pro- 
gress and shortcomings and an assess- 
ment of trends and developments. 

Seven days of endless Calk and a de- 
luge of documentation later, Initial fin- 
dings may have been a disappointment, 
but only to those who were expecting 
the new UN broom to sweep clean. 

How unrealistic that was was seen In 
Nairobi, where speakers from 120 dele- 
gations outlined progress amounting to 
little more than a growing awareness of 
environmental issues. 

Converting this realisation into ac- 
tion Is where the problems start, and for 
developing countries they are as great 
as ever they were, if not greater. 

Fresh water, for instance, is still a 
scarce and inaccessible commodity for 
the rural population of Third World 
countries. Only 29 per cent have access 
to water supply systems. 1 

As for drainage and sewage, only one 
urban dweller in 20 has access. 

So UNEP has dubbed the 80s drink- 
ing water decade, which testifies both to 
commitment and to impotence. Like 
other UN bodies, it is powerless to, do 
more than, dr aft plans, programme^ and 
appeals. It has few opportunities Of" ' 
putting ideas into practice. 

It is far from untypical that a plan 
was drawn up at a 1977 conference to 
deal with expansion of the world's des- 
erts but that no Bction has yet been ta- 
ken to implement it. . ( 

Desertification, engulfiqgan estima- 
ted 20 million hectares, a year, has not 
yet as much as been slowed down, let 
alone stopped in its tracks. 

Setbacks of this kind are due not only 
to lack of cash and good will but also to 
a failure so far to convert scientific 
knowledge Into programmes that Invol- 
ve a wider public. 

Scientific gatherings may gain pro- 
found insights Into ways of combating 
soil Crosioh, but the battle will not be 
Woii until farmers at the foot of Mount 
Kenya have been persuaded it is in 
their interest to grtw crops on terraces. 

’ A- conference on the economics of fo- 
restry such as- was held jn Djakarta In 
197p is fine, but the crucial’ step foityprd 
is only 'thade when nomad 1 wdmen in 
southern Ethiopia realise planting trees' 
can ensure survival.- 
Grass roots persuasion alone is not 
enough; either.' Overgrazing, which -can 
fast result in soli erosion! 1 Is in many ca- 
ses due less to the cattle-owners' lack of 
oommon sense than to the government. 

High taxation and other levies ean 
force them to keep large herds on the 
hoof as cash in hand, as It were. . 

' The * Third World's environmental 
problems cannot be viewed is isolation. 
They form a vicious circle alongside 
other problems, such as poverty and 
overpopulation.. • 

: The age-old system of migratory agri- 
culture in the tropics no longer works 
properly, largely due, to , pressure ; of 
population. 

Areas under cultivation used to be 
rested for long enough periods. Nowa- 


days they 8re overworked to such an ex- 
tent that they are wide open to wind 
and water erosion. 

When population growth is four per 
cent a year, as in Kenya, it is only logi- 
cal for farmers to move ever deeper into 
the remaining forests even though that 
might run counter to the equally basic 
need of wood for fuel. 

With such a complexity of problems 
there can naturally be no sure-fire solu- 


tions, especially at a conference one 
Western expert called an international 
gathering called to proclaim its own in- 
ability. 

This may have been somewhat exag- 
gerated, but the Nairobi conference hod 
an air of being at a loss for an answer 
and was olearly unable to live up to ex- 
pectations. 

It can only be said to have been a 
success inasmuch as it focussed public 


interest on environmental issues uj 
and provided an opportunity for^j 
perts to compare notes and new ideas/ 
One such idea came from the Fed# 
Republic of Germany. The Botin dL 
gation announced that Germany wajj 
draft new regulations governing the d 
port of weedkillers. 

This was a major contribution tovJ 
specific action and a means of eijjg 
lishing credibility with develop!} 
countries that continue to be snow 
under with toxic chemicals from |V 
West. 

• West Germany alone exports 140,® 
tons; of insecticide a year that is clth 
banned or subject to restrictions on i 
home market. . , . . 

Stefan Kick 
(Sflddcutsche Zeiiung, IS Miyft} 


“Of all large airlines Lufthansa 
operates the youngest fleet of planes.” 


Der Spiegel (Hamburg) 18.1.1981 


° n9 l y< ? g qg '® ter - more comfortable flights. We can also offer 
, you a more reliable timetable with a punctuality record that is second to none. • " 


Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


war Welsi . . . hard road to success. 

(Photo: Suhrkamp Verlag) 

P eter Weiss, the Mamt/Sade play- 
wright, has died in Stockholm, He 
jut 63. The play he is best remembered 
Ifor had .its first night on 29 April 1964 
I^West Berlin's Schiller-Theater. 

It was a memorable occasion, with 
Ve and torture on-stage, prayer and 
nurder, acrobats and nuns, nurses and 
admen, and ended with cries of de- 
Fght and feet stamping in applause. 

The Marat/Snde premiere was a mo- 
nentous occasion in the history of the 
Oman stage and made the reputation 
of i writer who had previously been u 
dark horse fancied by insiders. 

Alihough he was a German, Weiss 
bdlived in Sweden since 1939. 


Mscovery of 
the late 
Irmgard Keun 

A fter reading Irmgurd Kcun's first 
novel, Gilgi — One of Us, In 193 1, 
Kurt Tucholsky noted: "A woman wri- 
kiwiih a sense of humour. Just irnug*- 
^1 Thero’s talent for you.” 

has only lately been rediscovered 
** main representative of the literary 
•to of the pre-war Neue Sachlichkcit, 
wNew Realism school of art. • • * 

Her novels were rend with delight by 
^tonsil! the early 30s and have come 
"^inlo their own since she was redis- 
«wed in 1979. She died on 5 May 
1M72. 

%/ sold 30,000 copies. Her second 
!J*l* The Artificial Silk Girl \ pUb- 
^ year later and filmed in I960 
Giulietta Masina, was a favour 
■J With Berlin writers. . 

■ “ told the tale of an 18-year-oid 
Unhand typist who wanted to become 
MJtnour girl in Berlin, but.mademo 
*^way because she was too honest, 
formed from her viewpoint, it 
how, relations between people 

; Y in the big City. 

‘1 ['933 her books were blacklisted by 
« Nazis as asphalt literature. She Went 
.wtle in 1935 and settled in Ostond, 
s ^° made the acquaintance of 
iT°‘ hcr German writers, 
w later retained fond memories of 
Hoih in particular. H He 
3 she wrote, “the only man who has 
1 A J ro °tinmy aoul. M 
h wiigrb she wrote the novels 
G Jn Tho. Children Were Not Alio • 
for child of all Couth 
^ Jk irdiCtass Express and After 
which was Jllmed by, Wolf 

Tjjmtogl. 

jJUhe War she settled in Cologne 
Published more novels, including 
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■ LITERATURE 

Writer Peter Weiss dies 
in exile at 65 


P eter Weiss has been awarded the 
1982 BUchner Prize by the Acade- 
my of German Language and Litera- 
ture, Darmstadt, in recognition of his 
entire literary output. 

The award is worth DM20,000 in 
cash and the jury made its decision on 3 
May. It was to have been officially an- 
nounced at the academy's spring meet- 
ing in Lllneburg from 25 to 27 May. 
Weiss was notified a few days later 


His epic play about the French Revo- 
lution, entitled in full The Persecution 
and Assassination of Jean Paul Marat, 
Performed by the Drama Group at Cha- 
renton Asylum Under the Direction of 
A/, do Sade, ended what one leading 
critic called an interregnum of medioc- 
rity on the German stage. 

Fifteen years and an international ca- 
reer later, life was a little more peaceful 
for Weiss, who was 65 on 8 November 
last yeur. 

The heated political debate in con- 
nection with his impromptu Weimar 
Address of 1965 had abated. In the 
West it had earned him the reputation 


Award made, 
but it 

comes too late 

and had agreed to attend the LQnoburg 
gathering, but died suddenly In Stock- 
holm on 1 1 May. dpa 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, U May (982) 


of being in favour of the GDR and a 
GD R-style communist. 

Weiss certainly had a chequered rela- 
tionship with the two German states. 
He was seldom entirely satisfied with 
conditions in cither. 

He was opposed to the Warsaw Pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and stood 
up for exiled GDR poet and dissident 
Wolf Blermann and others of his kind. 

But he was no less critical of the capi- 
talist direction West German society 
hud taken and the way in which it had 
cffuced the fascist past from its memo- 
ry. 

Peter Weiss became a German writer 
the hard way. He was born near Berlin, 


where his father was a Jewish textiles 
manufacturer. 

In 1934 he emigrated, first to Prague, 
where he studied art, then to Sweden, 
where he tried his hand at documentary 
and experimental films. 

He became a Swedish citizen and 
married a Swedish set designer. When 
he started writing he was torn between 
the two languages before deciding to 
write in German as his literary 
language. 

Mucli of what he wrote vanished into 
the proverbial drawer or was not publi- 
shed for years. His experimental short 
novel The Shadow of the Coachman Is 
Body was written in 1952 but not pub- 
lished until I960. 

It gained him an initial reputation. 
TWo years later his German publishers, 
Suhrkamp of Frankfurt, published his 
autobiographical novel Farewell to My 
Parents. 

It was followed in 1963 by the novel 
Vanishing Point, then by The Conversa- 
tion of Three Men Walking, which was 
a highlight of the annual gathering of 
the Gruppe 47. 

But Marat/Sado was his break- 
through. In distant Stockholm Weiss 
was rated one of the most important 
outposts of contemporary German 
literature. 

His next play, The investigation, pre- 
miered jointly on 19 October 1965 in se- 
veral cities in the Federal Republic and 
the GDR, was almost equally success- 
ful. 

It was based on testimony given at 
Continued on page 12 


Publishers look towards the 
American marke t 



(regard Kau'n.. . brought delight to 
mMI]ons(Ph°L° : Isolde Ohlbaum/CIaaMeo Verlag) 


Ferdinand, the Man with the Friendly 
Heart, but less and ies$ was heard of 
her. 

Then, in 1979, when Claassen, the 
DQsseldorf publishers, started reprint- 
ing her work, Irmgard Keun made an 
extfaordinary comeback 
• v In an age whin wanting to have to 
and buy was what counted and people 
lacked aims in lift, she gave the lie to 
their true anxiety/ 

Christine Wischmann 
■ (Nordwcst Zeldins. 7 May 1982) 


N ot muny German writers arc 
known quantities in America. Tho- 
mas Munn, GUnlcr Grass and Heinrich 
U6U can be found in uny bookshop, but 
other writers are seldom heard of. 

But two publishers, a German and an 
American company, aro convinced this 
need not be tho caso and plan to 
publish a wide range of German litera- 
ture In English. 

Fromm-Veriag, new to (he United 
States, has announced that it will be 
mainly publishing books that have ap- 
peared in Germany since the war and 
been hailed by critics. 

Leo Victor Fromm, managing direc- 
tor and grandson of the founder of the 
firm, notes that after the war there was 
an understandable dislike of German li- 
terature in the United States. 

But times have changed and there 
seems to be a backlog of interest In 
good books iVora Germany. 

One of the first five to be published 
this spring was Horst KrOger's Das zer- 
brochene Ha us ; a tale of childhood and 
youth in Hitler's Germany. 

Then there were Hans Erich Nos* 


sack’s Sptttcstens im November, Ernst 
Penzoldt's Die Powenz-Bunde, Zooio- 
gie elner Famiiie, Alice Ekert-Rotholz's 
Reis uus SUbcrscliaJen and Christine 
Brttckner's Nirgendwo ist Poenichen. 

They were all bestsellers in Germany 
but have been limited to an initial hard 
cover print run of 4,000 to 6,000 copies 
in (he States. 

Fromm, having bought US : rights 
from various German- publishers, hopes 
to be able to sell Hie paperback rights to 
an American publisher. 

The other publisher who is branching 
out into German books Is Continuum 
Publishing Corp., established In 1980 by 
Werner Mark Unz.. >j - 

It has announced plans for a series, of 
100 books of not only writing but also 
on art, music, politics, sociology, reli- 
gion and science. 

The first books hi the series will in- 
clude work by Heinrich Heine and 
Heinrich yon Klelst and an anthology 
entitled Humanism and Reformation in. 
Germany. • 

Gabriele Jahn- 
' (Dio Welt, 14 May 19£2) 


50 years since the Nazis burnt the books 


T o mark the 50th anniversary of the 
Nazi bonfires of banned books in 
May next year Osriabrttcfc Is to told a 
commemorative week and a conference 
on emigre literature. . 

A wide range of activities is being 
arranged in collaboration with the city's 
university to Illustrate the extent dnd 
importance of the toss to science arid 

the arts the Nazis caused. 


They will include exhibitions, con- 
certs, films, readings and stage produc- 
tions to honour and uphold the memory 
of artists, writers and scientists persecu- 
ted by the Third Reich.Willy Brandt has 
agreed to deliver the inaugural address 
on 10 May 1983. Ernst Loewy will 
speak on Gerihan-language literature in 
exile after 1933 am) an cmigrfc revue 
will be staged. ' 1 


The 'congress on emigre literature arid 
art will deal with Musicians in exile, art 
in the holocaust, the German stage In 
exile and similar topics. ( ... ( ' 

It will be backed by specialist? .such 
as Professor Walter Huder, , Professor 
Helmut Mflssener and Ursula Langkau- 

Alex. • ‘ . 

dpa 

(Kfllnef Sudl-Araolier, 14 Miy 1982) 
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Show organisers trip up 10,000 years 
of Syrian culture at the last hurdle 


Family life blamed for high 
rate of child bashing 
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This life-size status of a goddess car- 
ved out of white stone dates from bet- 
ween 2040 and 1870 BC.(Photo: Catalogue) 

P oor presentation spoiled an exhibi- 
tion of Syrian Artefacts in West 
Berlin’s Schloss Charloitenburg. 

The display, comprising 270 Items on 
loan from museums in Damascus, Alep- 
po, Palmyra and Dair oz-Zut, was 
arranged by German and Syrian 
archaeologists to show 10,000 years of 
Syrian culture. 

It would have been nice if the exhi- 
bits had been placed on simple pedes- 
tals or in glass display cabinets, where 
they could be seen under natural light. 

But they weren't. Instead they were 
wedged between extensive descriptions, 
models, photographs and tables. 

As a result, the artistic value was 
cloaked by excessive complications in- 
cluding repulsive colours. 

The items were placed with their 
backs towards the windows and, despite 
the hall's excellent lighting, spotlights 
were used for illumination. 


Continued from page 11 

court proceedings in Frankfurt against 
Auschwitz concentration camp staff. ■ 

Then came Tho Song of the Lusita- 
nian Bogyman, the Vietnam Discourse 
and Trotsky in Exile, for which he was 
reproved by the JLiteratumaya Oazeta, 
of Moscow, 

Later plays, including HOlderlln and 
The Trial, based on Kafka's novel, were 1 
mostly dismissed as failed stage adapta- 
tions, as was The New Trial, which he 

directed in Stockholm thjs tyareh. 

Bui' his trilogy, The Aesthetics of Re- 
sistance, 1975-81, describing the strug- 
gle against HitlerV fascism in a 
“wfshflil biography," Is slowly eamirig a 
well-deserved reputation as one Weiss’s 
main works. ' “ • > •' ; 

Peter Engei 

, (Maonheimer Morgen, 12 May 1982J 


In uddition, unnecessary steps and 
pedestals acted as artificial stumbling 
blocks which irritated the visitor. 

However, getting back to the content: 
sketched reconstructions of cities, pala- 
ces and mausoleums gives insights into 
a culture which, located as it is, bet- 
ween Europe, Africa and Asia, has all 
the elements of a civilisation on a cultu- 
ral crossroads. 

As with other cultures, here, too, it is 
the seemingly Insignificant items that 
are most revealing for the early stages 
of a culture particularly the clay tablets 
and fragments of tablets representing 
important documents. 

One statue dating from tho 3rd centu- 
ry BC is reminiscent of Greek-archaic 
depictions, though facial traits and 
stance are much more natural. 

Experts are at odds on the question 
whether the vessel held by the figure in- 
dicates that this is a water deity, show- 
ing the cautiousness with which 
archaeology interprets ancient art. 

Other statuettes found in Syria and 
dating from newer eras olearly demons- 
trate the influence of Egyptian art. 

The male figure labelled "Deity 
Baal" wears an Egyptian crown (bronze 
with well preserved gold plating). It is 
reminiscent of the art style during the 
Tutankhamen era. But this is not the 
only example of Egyptian influence. 

The sculptures found at the Palmyra 
dig show Roman Influence and most of 
them date from the 1st and 2nd centu- 
ries AD. 

The curious broadness of proportions 
is also typical of Coptic art along the 
Nile. 

A Marie and Bolaja death feast relief 
dating from the second half of the 2nd 
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century AD is reminiscent of old Etru- 
rian gravestones. 

There are Christian and Roman in- 
fluences on one side of the exhibition, 
especially where stone sculptures are 
concerned, while Islamic influence is 
prevalent In earthware items. 

Mesopotanlan influence is in eviden- 
ce in pieces from the earliest era such as 
the various types of seals. 

The amazing variety of forms, even- 
tually resulting in a blend 0 styles, de- 
termines the value of the items in terms 
of cultural history — a value that is in 


The delicate and the practical 
- porcelain’s many faces 


.......... ... 

dating from newer eras olearly demons- f\bjekt Nana, on display at the Han- 

trate the influence of Egyptian art. V-Jover exhibition entitled Rosenthal 

The male figure labelled "Deity — 100 Years of Porcelain, is reminis- 

Baal" wears an Egyptian crown (bronze ccn * °f early fertility symbols of the 

with well preserved gold plating). It is Cycladic civilisation (in the Greek Cy- 

reminiscent of the art style during the clades islands) and of the finds made in 

Tutankhamen era. But this is not the the graves of our own distant ancestors, 

only example of Egyptian influence. Colourful and squat, the little woman 

The sculptures found ut the Palmyra *j‘ h , h " !iny h “ d - t h “* e f breasts ?"» 

dig show Roman Influence and most of k™*d hi P s seems a bit of an outsider 

them date from the 1st and 2nd ceulu- ""T* * va , ae , 3 m ? d « , from 

nes AD. translucent porcelain, the elegantly sha- 

nnrirt.se krrt-ei— . P ed co fiee pots and richly decorated 

The curious broadness of proportions cups and p | ate8i 

Is also typical of Coptic art along the » 0bjckt Nana .. t mado l973 „ y (ho 

' , . B Pt °nch artist Niki de SalntrPhalle, is 

, A Marie and Bolaja death feast relief but one of the 130 items on show. 

Whenever the name Rosenthal is 
mentioned, most 
people think of the 
simplo and utilita- 
rian porcelain the 
Rosenthal company 
has been making 
since 196! and mar- 
keting under the 
name "Studio 
Line". For older 
people, Rosenthal 
is reminiscent of 
the coffee service 
they knew when 
they were young. 
This service was 
sold . under the . 
name A f arias weiss 
— one of the best 
sellers among por- 
celains . , around 
1914, But few peo- 
ple know that the 
Shah of Iran also 
ate off Rosenthal 
plates. The socalled 
"Shah Service" with 
ft? gold decorated 
platters and plates 
and . .designs re- 
sembling Egyptian 
tomb inscriptions 
was specially made 
for the 1971 festivi- 
ties commemorat- 

*j9 ur,ne 9. both 48 cm high, wore made' teapo^the service 

,n lm ** - on ,r ,rom r* SO 

• (Photo: Catalogue) der Arbeit (beauty 
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oge er with the clay modclj o ., bv bashing on the nature of the Ger- - 

— « Family life blamed for high 

1 . a * , , ■. cncletv so it is a convenient target ** ^ 

It wou mve been nice of these on JL„a man has had trouble at work or a a 1 *1J 1 1* 

rirsx s sz, *sr; h * rate of child bashing 

that are shown in the uniquely bo* 'J b y the idyllic image of the Ger- 

displayed to a more nemraUashion,^ 01 *“?* We Want t0 P ° lnt ° Ut the ^ orae ^0 children a year are battered to death by a parent. 

The extensive and clearly whitest, *£ are historic reasons for the Child battering is more widespread in the Federal Republic of 
taiogue brings the reader up-to-daiei JJing number of child battering cases Germany than in south European countries. Professor Walter 
CU RuMhp S tnvm.! re u U !!?rtK . S*tof the victims are infants or todd- Bhrscli, a psychologist who is president of the German Society 
extremely dirficui. to n„cT(h° SS, *° r ** Pre¥ *"“«" of Cruelty to Children, tells Gertraut Witt, of 

luting to individual pictures: the b!n Oration when they can't afford the KSlner Stadt-Anzeiger, why. 

background of the pages has made ^gh consumer goods have played an ■ — - — — — — — — 

impossible to number them consec* ^reasingly important role. society, therefore causes more conflicts ly shows up in statistics because these 

ve 7* -The child serves as a sort of light- & nd discipline problems in Germany people are cleverer at hiding the fact. 

It will forever remain a myiw conductor," says Professor Bttrsch. than, say, in Italy — a country that was Professor Bftrsch denies that working 
known only to the publishers why b • p,[|d battering is more widespread in denied statehood for centuries. mothers are a contributing factor in the 

tried to create the impression of it ^ Federal Republic of Germany than Bflrsch: "Though our society claims breakdown of family life, 
kness, which runs counter to the objtc j, South European countries. Asked to reject the use or force us a means of th ? “°‘ h " “ ha PP y in her i ob th ' 

live of archaeology s aim: to shed If : ltji Professor BSrsch pointed to Italy resolving conflicts we nevertheless un- satisfaction she gams from it can actual- 

on the past, a „ example. critically acC ept the state's monopoly in ly be condueive to a happy family life. 

Doris Scha ifo yho Italian family is not seen as the the use of force." But the chlldren should be aged over 

(Saddeuiache Zeiiung, UMaynu ..[jdij of the state. Italian children four before the mother takes a 

, - . - more rights than German children, J Attempts by the society to help chil- j 0 b," he says. 

fl the treated as adolescents who dren threatened by abuse frequently “In cases where both parents hold 

U.AI, bo mode t0 n bend to the founder on the fact that child battering full-time jobs, they frequently try to dis- 

» viewed purely in terms of the criminal charge their child rearing duties in an 
tXYX tT\7 TO ppC German parents, a responsible ? ode under whic b on, y P®fents are sub- abbreviated form after work. And here, 

lliOllV Dptringing frequently means supervls- ject to prosecution "but not the mo- many parents find that violence gets the 

iilhe child from the moment it gets up ther’s boyfriend who gives the child a quickest results." 

of work), first manufactured In 19J1 hthe morning until lights out. "So that thrashing. The society has for some years main- 


tive of archaeology's aim: to shed lij 
on the past. 

Doris Schmid 

(SQddeutacho Zeliung, 14 MajlH 
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of work), first manufactured In 19)1 in the morning until lights out. "So that 
was Intended for the man-in-the-itrct igrowi up a decent person." 

The Impression is that of huge and ink This strips the child of (he opportuni- 
by comfort that could easily hold a ty to develop as naturally as it can in 
zen cups of tea. oihn countries. 

It is n curious blend of unusual uj • Estate, which is understood as the 
everyday items, of utility porcelain aai «honly Germany’s industrial 
special occasion services, enhanced 
figurines and other small display item I MEDICINE 
There is. Tor instance, Ferdinand!/' i . 

Hermann’s 1911 bust entitled ScM Hill <WVA 

(Shock) and the gay "Pierrot" made a V/iU ilUv HUl 

1923 — all of it togather making fon 

colourful show that reflects the hhloij KorriAf 

of this major German porcelain m»flv UAl JL lvl lU 

faoturer. ... . , . , . 

Rosenthal is one of the youn* 

companies in this field although k« ^ d | " B I c ’ l uccord,nB 10 “ W,esbttdBn 
not long before most leading dta , w lf 8S *‘. ... ... n . 

artlsu of the day soomod to be weft Cy ™ n , °' d ' h8 , 14,b ° en “- 

w* Congress in Bud Sodcn that sex 

„ . kaM h« ^ U P until advanced old age was not 

Tho company s payroll was barelj* odvMMihi. k,,. .<«.s ra Ki» 

in m2, risl „ g ,0 J25 °nly ten y«n> ofow« on Mpre „io„ 

«... .. , % and self-affirmation. 

™ e *™ pa " y lha \ be B" n a *'Z Bcre was no limit to orgasms both 
shop for the decoration of while pow ^ ^ have eyen jf lh werc 

am soon developed into one of * ^60 or even 70. He recommended 
largest porcelain making centre* in mini training to help. 

* p? G T 8ny * u * » - Bisturbcd partner relations are more 

From the very beginning, Rostov 

made not only everyday utility lt«tt j. % 

ranging from tea services via 1*^ IJfinlz onfl 

stands ail the way to special fish sertW d.UU UlUgoi 

but concentrated heavily on Its socaW i . , 

‘Artists Programme". WllV the VOUHg 

The only break in tho tradition ; 

caused by the two world wars when Ik ■ t&KP lO I hftTTl 

production of Chinese and gencJ 

oriental style vases, dainty b 1 ®* 1 ?*!!! Qorae 150,000 juvenile West Germans 
and merry fauns had to give way to m Pare alcoholics and more than 80,000 
production of pure utility items. ;ttberoin mainliners. 

All the trends and fads of the P ' Hiese figures have just been released 
100 years, ranging from Histonffl^ ^Bavaria’s Interior Ministry to coin- 
the way to the New Objectivity, «•* jje with a seminar on alcohol pro- 
fleeted in porcelain. _ was. 

EvenifsuchitemBas5’/dm/M^^,Ti,. .... ... ^ 

chtmten of 1912 (storming BacchwjjJ ^ n _ ar * flttended by experts 
or the service In the more recent K* 1 J/Miy European counmes, deals 


society, therefore causes more conflicts 
and discipline problems in Germany 
than, say, in Italy — a country that was 
denied statehood for centuries. 

Bflrsch: "Though our society claims 
to reject the use of force as a means of 
resolving conflicts we nevertheless un- 
critically accept the state's monopoly in 
the use of force." 

Attempts by the society to help chil- 
dren threatened by abuse frequently 
founder on the fact that child battering 
is viewed purely in terms of the criminal 
code under which only parents are sub- 
ject to prosecution "but not the mo- 
ther's boyfriend who gives the child a 
thrashing.” 

Victims come from all social strata. 
Though statistics appear to show that 
child abuse is most widespread in low 
income families, the fact is that the cri- 
me is as common among higher earners 
— except that their child battering rare- 


Old age not an automatic 
barrier to having sex 


frequent causes of less sex in old age 
thun lack of desire. Even people who 
had suffered heart attacks need not 
worry about sex. So far, Dr Cyran told 
Che congress, no case or a 60-ycnr-old 
heart attack patient having died "on the 
job" has become known. 

Sex imposed no greater burden on 
the cardiovascular system than climbing 
stairs, emotional problems or watching 
a thriller on television. 

What posed problems for medicine 
was the fact that there are four old 
women to every old man. 


ly shows up in statistics because these 
people are cleverer at hiding the fact. 

Professor Bflrsch denies that working 
mothers are a contributing factor in the 
breakdown of family life. 

"If the mother is happy in her job the 
satisfaction she gains from it can actual- 
ly be conducive to a happy family life. 
But the children should be aged over 
four before the mother takes a 
job,” he say9. 

"In case9 where both parents hold 
full-time jobs, they frequently try to dis- 
charge their child rearing duties in an 
abbreviated form after work. And here, 
many parents find that violence gets the 
quickest results.” 

The society has for some years main- 
tained homes for children In Berlin, 
Bremen and Munich. 

The homes are open to both mothers 
and their threatened children, but they 
are geared entirely to the needs of the 
children. 

Patients over 60 who have sex prob- 
lems should try to mutually rid themsel- 
ves of the fear of failure and convey a 
feeling of love and security. 

Like with ull other bodily functions, 
the man's physiological sex reactions in 
old ago slow down, Dr Hermann J. Vogt 
snid. But forgoing on orgasm docs not 
impair the satisfaction of elderly peo- 
ple. 

Dr Vogt suid the genitals of male 
patients should be examined to diagno- 
se possible tissue changes. 

Tho psychological causes of dimi- 
nishing sex In old age should, like all 
other partnership problems and general 
apprehensions, bo discussed in the pre- 
sence of the wife. 

The reproductive ability of men can 
be retained until & ripe old age. 

dpa 

(Stuttgarter Nichriohlcn, 8 May 1982) 


Foundation gives cash backing 
to multiple sclerosis project 


"Suomi Objects" might not bo to evejr ; of preventing addiction, 
body's taste, the exhibition convey* ®' wwme is "Primary Prevention" 
impression that such artists as ; «* aim is to prevent any form of 
Vilhelm Gulbrandson, Henry from society which includes 

and Raymond Peynet did notify in ^ Lr^-ttcapc Into drugs but also into 
to Impart a whiff of art to everyday ^ illogical disorders, running away 
jects. „ Mwankofif 'itr, . ' ovcr ' eatin 8 and its opposi- 

• £ ^ U ° n - 5U,clde ’ ddp 
. ^ 9 (Ctnen|.Aiittl|er Bonn.lOMiyUK) 


T he multiple sclerosis clinical re-. 

search team of the Max Planck So- 
ciety working at WOrzburg University's 
Neurological Hospital has been awar- 
ded a DM 1 4m subsidy by the Hermann 
and Lilly Schilling Foundation. 

The research group is to begin its 
work this summer. 

The group, which has modelled its its 
research on British and American pro- 
jects, will establish close organisational 
ties between basic and clinical research 
— for the first time in Germany in the 
field of nervous disorders. 

There are between 50,000 and 100,000 
multiple sclerosis sufferers in this coun- 
try. 

n is not known what causes the di- 
SC ^affects the brajn and spinal cord. 


attacking the covering sheath of nerve 
fibres, resulting in a temporary inter- 
ruption of nervous impulses, particular- 
ly in pathways concerned with vision, 
sensation and the use of the limbs. 

the sclerotic patches produced by 
the disease eventually result in perma- 
nent paralysis. 

The Foundation, named after a 
French banker and his wife, was establi- 
shed in 1961, shortly before Hermann 
Schilling died. 

dpa 

(HBiuioverache Allgemelne, 12 May 1982) 


Bflrsch: "It's useless to take action 
only against the fathers or mothers of 
battered children. Child abuse can be 
anything that interferes with or prevents 
the natural development of a child into 
an independent personality. This could 
include schools that order a child trans- 
ferred to a special school for retarded 
children only because U has spelling 
problems." 

It is also child abuse when one parent 
makes use of a custody court order and 
enlists the help of the police to have the 
child taken to another place against its 
wili.To prevent this, the society demands 
that family affairs legislation be chan- 
ged. For instance, children should be 
represented by their own legal counsel 
in custody cases; and custody courts 
should be obliged to cooperate with 
non-judiciary institutions such as edu- 
cational counselling centres in an at- 
tempt to establish what is really best for 
the child. 

Judges often have so much to do that 
they cannot by themselves decide what 
is in the child's best Interests. 

The homeB for battered children how 
find themselves increasingly dealing 
with battering parents who come to ask 
for help in solving their problem. 

Mothers who have been sentenced to 
prison terms for child battering are gi- 
ven help after their release from prison. 

And then there is the “worry 
telephone” for children which is being' 
used more and more often. Most of the 
problems here have to do with the fami- 
ly and school. 

Bflrsch: "Society's relationship with 
the school system is anything but goad." 

Gertraut Witt 

(Koiner Stndt-Anzelgrr, 8 May 1982) 

Hospitals short 
of equipment 
-> Siemens man 

G erman hospitals have a shortage of 
equipment, including computer to- 
mographs, says the head of Siemens 
medical technology department. 

Dr F. Kuhrt says Germany has only 
300 computer tomographs compared 
with 2,000 in the United States. 

The cause was tight public sector 
budgets and a reluctance to invest. 

Yet tho cost ratio of medical techno- 
' logy relative to the overall cost of hospi- 
tals is low, at only 13 per cent and thus 
relatively low. And, medical technology 
accounts for only four per cent of an- 
nual operating costs, says Dr Kuhrt. 

Siemens has compensated for stag- 
nating domestic sales by increased fo- 
reign business over the past few years. 

Sales of medical equipment in the bu- 
siness year 1980/81 rose by 27 per cent 
to DM3bn. 

This high growth rate last year is 
partly due to the acquisition by Siemens 
of the American nuclear medicine firm 
Sear!. 

Adjusted for Innation, the sales 
growth in the last business year was 20 
per cent. 

Siemens has a world market share of 
19 per cent for medical technology, 
making It the world's biggest manufac- 
turer of such equipment. 

The company anticipates a growing 
demand for such equipment in the next 
few years with sales growing at an an- 
nual rate of three per cent adjusted fori 
inflation. But most of the increase will 
be because of foreign orders. 

Although the medical technology di- 
vision pf Siemens is one of the most 
profitable, earnings are declining. 

(SluUjarter Zciluiq, 1 2 May 1982) 
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University not the only form of education 
society needs, warns Carstens 



P eople should not be judged only by 
what university degree they have, 
or do not have. President Karl Carstens 
told a meeting marking the 400th anni- 
versary of WUrzburg University. 

Higher incomes and social position 
should not automatically depend on a 
university education. Other forms of 
training wen equally valuable for socie- 
ty* 

People shpuld be judged on their per- 
formance at work and in day-to-day 
life. 

The President urged the state finance 
ministers to give the universities a say in 
.the cutbacks that have become necessa- 
ry as a result of tight budgets. 

1 He deplored the fact that vital univer- 
sity Issues are no longer a subject of 
public discussion but that they are dealt 
with by specialists, to the detriment of 
research and teaching. 

He urged the universities to seize the 
opportunity to instil a critical attitude 
towards the machinery of science and 
its consequences on future academics. 

The president of the Standing Confe- 
rence of West German University Rec- 
tors (WRK), Professor George Turner. 


emphatically rebutted an accusation le- 
velled earlier in the month by Professor 
Ralf Dahrendorf, head of the London 
School of Economics, that German uni- 
versity education was ineffective and 
too expensive. 

At the annual WRK conference in 
Constance in early May, Dahrendorf 
said that university education in Ger- 
many started too late, was too poorly 
structured, lasted too long and was too 
expensive compared with Britain and 
France. 

Turner said that direct cost compari- 
sons between widely differing universi- 
ty systems created the wrong impression 
that the performance of Germany uni- 
versities was below par and uneconomi- 
cal. 

He conceded that it is more cost-effi- 
cient to educate students in shorter 
courses, as is done in Britain, the USA 
and Japan, and to offer in-depth coui> 
ses to small groups of students only. 

But such short university courses 
would be opposed not only by the busi- 
ness community, and the civil service 
but also by the students themselves. 

He urged the' heads of government 
(both federal and state) to arrive at a 
decision on admissions policy. 

He pointed to the contradiction bet- 
ween the demand for universities that 
would be open, enough to accept the. 
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potential students resulting from the 
high birth rate years while at the same 
time paring university budgets. Profes- 
sor Turner said that further cutbacks 
could not be tolerated. 

Progress towards total regimentation 
of university admissions called for fun- 
damental decisions that could not be 
left to individual finance ministers nor 
to the bureaucratic committees of the 
Central Admissions Office in Dort- 
mund. * 

Bavaria's Education Minister, Profes- 
sor Hans Maier, stressed that education 


is no passive process and that the sJ 
cational system in our country |T3 
“escalator to a reserved desk." * 

He pointed to the responsibility ife 
goes with a free choice of occumiIm 
employment and training facility. 

Theodor Berchem, president u 
WUrzburg University, urged politician 
not to use financial cutbacks at univtt 
silles as a means of reducing the m 
ber of students. ■ 

This would hit young people- 
had been raised with an attitude j 
heightened expectations and told Us 
an academic education would protfi 
them with material security and 
nal fulfilment. 

“As long as the number of studul 
flocking to university keeps , risinn 
must not keep trying to economis t 
University spending.” '9 

:"w 

(Kieler Nachrichtert. 12 ifcj 
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A way with animals and a 
head for business 
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Mass unemployment among 
teachers predicted J 


O ne hundred thousand secondary 
schoolteachers could be out of 
work by the end of the decade, says the 
National Association of Schoolmasters- 

It fears that the present freeze on hir- 
ing teachers plus the number of gradua- 
tes coming on to the job market will 
push the jobless figure through the roof. 

Association chairman - Bernhard 
Fluck says there are now 7,000 unem- 
ployed secondary school teachers, dou- 
ble last autumn's figure. 

He warns against more sweeping and 


ill-considered cutbacks, rccomraeiitU 
fewer working hours for teachers w 
smaller classes. 

Part-time work, voluntary . esi| 
retirement, the employment of teaditn 
who would stand in in case of a collet 
gue*8 illness and a voluntary fiutfcf 
education year with financial pnrtidpt 
tion of the teacher concerned ceiM 
create up to 50,000 posts — enough# 
at .least contain the unemployfiitdj 
among highschool teachers until 1981 j 


(SUddeulsche Zellung, 12 MijrW 
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M Hagenbeck . . . others had doubts, 

Mnothlm, (Photo: Interpres*) 

H agenbeck’s Zoo, the world's first 
to house animals in open-air en- 
tan, opened to the public 75 years 
ipioMay 1907. 

j Cad Hagenbeck, founder of what is 
riUihmily firm, set up in business in 
kdfiqtn, then a village well outside 
: Hmibirg, with a licence from the Reich 
1 him Office to run a panorama. 

I 

bis anyone’s guess what the licens- 
hfnthoniy thought a panorama was 
Wtobe,but Hagenbeck knew exact- 
■ irtat he had In mind. 

R* was determined to run the first 
Mth animals in open-air enclosures 
“to than cages and In living condl* 
to u nearly as possible resembling 
totof their natural habitat. 

Hi hid spent years working with Urs 
wwdiyler, a Swiss sculptor, to lay 
y*P*rk Into which the animals' en- 
totei naturally fitted. 

]jj* zoo was an immediate success, 
J™ two others that had failed to 
on In Hamburg, but the Hagen* 
always had a way with animals, 
tofed with a Hanseatic head for busl- 

ijjih 1 1840) Gottfried Hagenbeck ran 
^business from the heart of St Pau- 
lo illract custom he put on show in 
window a seal one or his sup- 
w had brought along; 

;***« not long before half a dozen 
j* were gallivanting in washtubs, and 
Riherman returned from Green- 
!*yh a fully-grown polar bear, Ha- 
I?** toppUy took It. 
r* JweUy hired a place nearby to 
Jutland up in business with his 
.wn, who was then in his early 20s, 
"Jbjlmii dealer. ' • 

fiouriihed. Europe, was In 
( Jalal heyday and people were in* 
■fcJPW mtereated in other countries, 
their flora and fauna. 

L? Jjjltobaclia had the edge over 
M ,2?P#Wbh In two ways. They 
uSi* *11 over the world and sue- 
2?. ,n . delivering animals bale and 
their customers. ?’ 

Q dealers had to make do with 
ffVtoiflW animals. That was 
soon became the 
' hJKJE. 10 court* *tod dreusee. 

^ WahdJ In Sudan cut 
of wild animals for several 


years. The Hagenbeck family launched 
out into the circus business on its own 
and proved enormously successful 
showmen. 

Their idea was to exhibit the exotic 
animals alongside people from far-off 
countries in their traditional costumes 
and performing customary activities. 

Eskimos, for instance, were shown in 
kayaks against a background of ice- 
bergs and Arctic animals, while Ceylo- 
nese held colourful elephant proces- 
sions. 

Ethiopians travelled to Europe and 
Hagenbeck's peoples of the world with 
all the pomp and circumstance of the 
Abyssinian court. 

From having so much to do with an- 
imals some members of the Hagenbeck 
family made names for themselves as 
animal-tamers. At the 1893 world fair in 
Chicago the Hagenbecks put animals 
through their paces that were arch-ene- 
mies in nature. 

The climax of the show was a Roman 
chariot drawn by three Hons that raced 
round the Big Top. The crowds came by 
the thousand. 

The family's circus and zoo activities 
soon parted company, and at the zoo 
the Hagenbecks began to concentrate 
on species threatened with extinction in 
their natural habltaL 

They also developed such skill at 
landscaping that Hagenbeck's was soon 
emulated by zoos all over the world. In 
Hamburg it was a hallmark of the city. 

At the height of the 1923 inflation 
banknotes wore printed In Hamburg 
with zoo motifs and the consoling 
thought that life would soon be back to 
normal at Hagenbeck's. 

In 1943 eighty per cent of tho enclo- 
sures and nearly 500 animals wore put 
to fire in an air 
raid. After the Se- 
cond World War 
the most valuable 
animals were al- 
most sent packing 
In lieu of repara- 
tions payments by 
the British military 
government. But 
the keepers had a 
few ideas up their 
sleeves. They 
sprayed the cages 
with smells that 
spelt danger to the 
animals or smelt so 
bad that they just 
would not go Into 
them. Other - an- 
imals that were due 
to be shipped away 
were trained to 
ereite such art 
uproar that the 
freight agent* reftt- . 

.'led'. to handle them, 
saying they wei*e a 
: danger to Ufe and 
Hmb. In the «nd, . 

Hagenbeck's 
agreed to loan, the 
animal! to British 
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Day out for both young and old at Hagenbeck's Zoo. 

(Photo: Tierpark Hagenbeck) 

their return, while children collected Antje the walrus is an Interlude star 
chestnuts and acorns by the ton to feed on Norddeutscher Rundfunk TV. She Is 
the animals that stayed In Hamburg. a gesture of friendship to the . zoo's 
The zoo now covers 25 hectares, or founder by the local broadcasting cOr- 
over 60 acres, and has 2,500 animals, in- poration. 

eluding such rarities as Indian rhinos, Hagenbeck had a soft spot for walru- 
onagers, wild donkeys and killer wha- ses. He even had Lovls Corinth paint 
les. his portrait alongside one. The painting 

Since the war Hamburg has done can be seen to this day in Hamburg's 
what Carl Hagenbeck long dreamed of Kunsthalle. 
and built an underground railway out Franz Fegeler 

to the ZOO. (Nordwcit Zelhing, 7 May 1982) 


New Hamburg town hall square 
and the election connection 


H amburg’s refurbished Rathaus- 
markU or town hall square, a con- 
troversial project for years, has finally 
been opened, complete with Its monu- 
ment to Heinrich Heine. 

Heine, the 19th century Romantlo 
poet and social critic, spent six years in 
the city, where his uncle Salomon was a 
wealthy banker. 

The Rathauamarkt was inaugurated 
in a pre-election flurry a month before 
the elections to the city council. 
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Hamburg'* MW4qokR TEhmwSS ,..not everybody is on* 
looked after until thualarfo. (Ph«eiOibrt«i*HocUiti») 


On a bright and sunny day the people 
of Hamburg and their guests flocked to 
see the-new-Iook square, dad In pink 
granite that belied its critics. ; . 

The critics, who slated the project as 
too expensive, dubbed it KlosO’s Red 
Square, a reference ta Hans-Ulrioh Klo- 
se, the city’s former left-wing Social De- 
mocratic mayor. 

Right-wing politicians aad reporters 
who are not otherwise opposed to the 
Idea of a showcase suddenly came up 
with endless Ideas on how thb money 
could be put to belter use. • , , 

It could be spent on the unemployed, 
on children and old people. How much 
was It? Even that vdried from commen- 
tator to cqmraentator, ■ . 

Herr Klose and his planning staff 
came in for criticism as though Social 
Democrats had no business: worrying 
about the city's appearance and .as 
though Hamburg's Rathausmarkt whs a 
credit to the-dty and not one of the 
dullest in Germany. 

Now all is over, the square looks a 
treat, although the steel-framed 
conicrvatory-^ke enclosures may pot 
exactly match the neo-gothlc Rathaus. . 

To. claim, as Welt am Sodntag d Id, 
that the project gave tiambprg an air of 
courtly grandeur was to forgqt the 
a/ehiteeturtl harmony of sueh self-re- 
speetlng Italian city-states as Siena, 
Arezzo and Perugia. 

Stuttgart's Christian Democratic 
mayor Manfred Rommel, In Hamburg 
electioneering for the CDU, said burgo- 
masters should steer a wide berth of 
building squaret'and setting up monu- 
ments.' 

The Social Democrats have done 
both.. We shall see on election day whe- 
ther they retain control of Hamburg's 
Rathaus overlooking the new-look 
square that not even critics can still ac- 
cuse of being red. 

(DeuUcta AHseueltts SoftausiWott, 
16 May 1982) 




